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Adopted. Accepted by the 


THERAPLUTICS 


ERICAN American Dental Association 
SGOCIAT as Sodium Bicarbonate U.S. P. 


GENERATIONS OF DENTISTS HAVE ACKNOWLEDGED THIS 


Sodium Bicarbonate 
is an excellent dentifrice 


Educational material 
available. Write for 
your free copies 


Church & Dwight Co., Inc. 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
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"I’m going to lunch, Doctor... 
Don’t worry about this autoclave... 


A SpeedClave runs itself!” 


Words of wisdom .. . straight 
from the nurse to you. In a nutshell, 
it’s her story of the New Speed- 
Clave. So simple . . . it almost runs 
itself! 

With a new SpeedClave she just 
“Sets It and Forgets It.’”’ There are 
no valves to turn, no waiting, noth- 


ing to time, nothing to shut off— 
everything’s automatic! She can 
load it, set one dial, and go out 
to lunch. 

If you don’t have a SpeedClave in 
your office, call your Castle dealer 
for a demonstration or write for 
further information. 


ane 


Name 


LIGHTS AND STERILIZERS 


Wilmot Castle Co. « 1747c E. Henrietta Rd. « Rochester, N.Y. 


Send me descriptive bulletin DS-246 which tells 
all about the SpeedClave. 


Address 
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SP y-co-pay ...is the profession’s 


‘favorite toothbrush’”’ 


For very good reason, Py-co-pay is the out- 
standing first choice of the dental profession 
among toothbrushes. That reason is 
superiority... 


In design—first in professional standards— 
small, narrow head 1" long; uniformly trim- 
med bristles; straight, rigid 6" handle. 


In patient benefits—fits better in lingual areas, 
covers each brushing position thoroughly; 
patented “‘Duratized”* natural bristles last 
longer. Nylon and natural brushes are “‘Ster- 
atized’’* to inhibit bacteria for the effective 
life of the brush. 


PLUS THESE SPECIAL FEATURES 


@ Py-co-TIP—flexible rubber tip for interdental 
stimulation. 

@ Choice of bristle texture to meet every need 
—medium, hard and extra hard nylon; 
*“‘Softex’”’ multi-tufted nylon; hard natural. 
Junior brush in medium nylon. 

@ Widely distributed thru retail stores so that 
patients can easily follow their dentist’s specific 
recommendations. 

@ Available to the profession at special low 
prices for patient instruction in oral hygiene. 

*T.M. 


BLOCK DRUG COMPANY, INC. 
Jersey City 2, New Jersey 


y recommended by more dentists than any other toothbrush 
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UNIFORM 
SPEEDY 
COMPLETE 


USE 
S.S.WHITE 


NO. 2 


AMALGAMATOR 


iN BLACK OR COLOR 


(Prices slightly higher for color) 


The S.S.White Amalgamator No. 2 amalgamates alloy and 
mercury correctly in a few seconds; is convenient to use; is 
silent in operation; and does not vibrate or “walk.” The 
rotating action of the capsule and the revolutions per minute 
(1550) were determined, after many laboratory tests, as 
producing the best possible qualities in finished amalgam 
restorations. 

The motor used in the S.S.White Amalgamator is sealed in 
oil, needing no attention or service. The timer is accurate 
and electrically operated. Complete directions for use are 
provided, giving the ratio of alloy and mercury as well as 
amalgamating times. 

The many thousands of satisfied users of the S.S.White Amal- 
gamator No. 2 are its best recommendation. 


TO MATCH YOUR EQUIPMENT 


THE S.S. WHITE DENTAL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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S.S.WHITE 

Philadeiphia S, Pa. 
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Message From the President 


ELIZABETH LINN 


Thiensville, Wisconsin 


Tins 1s THe rourtH and final message that I shall have an opportunity to give to 
the membership during my presidency. I have tried during my year in office to 
become a8 familiar with the operation of the Association as is possible. It has been 
an extremely illuminating and interesting experience for me and I hope that I might 
be able to impart a few of my impressions to you, the membership. 

All of us are proud to be dental hygienists, and we are proud that the public and 
the dental profession consider us professional persons. This recognition has not come 
automatically. It has come through planning and hard work on the part of a great 
many dental hygienists, many members of the dental profession, educators and 
others. We retain that professional status because we are capable of assuming the 
responsibilities that are given to us by state laws, by the support of the dental pro- 
fession and because we have a formal program of education that is of university 
caliber. We maintain that professional status by virtue of the fact that we can sup- 
port a professional organization whose members can represent us before other 
nationally recognized bodies as well as conduct the business of the profession. 

Having been a member of this professional organization and others for a number 
of years, I can readily understand that most of us are inclined to take the operation 
of these various organizations for granted. We feel that by paying our dues, we have 
met our obligation. We also seem inclined to take the problems of our local clubs 
more seriously and work harder to make them a success. These organizations are, 
of course, important to us for they are close at hand and we can see that their success 
or failure will affect us directly. During my two years of working very close to the 
central office of our Association, I have learned that I should have become more 
vitally interested in the success and growth of this Association and that I should 
have been giving it as much attention as I give to some of your local clubs. 

I have learned that our central office is much more than an office with telephone 
and typewriter. It is much more than an addressograph machine—an office to arrange 
for our annual sessions and answer the mail. It is true that a central office must 
handle the routine matters, but if that were all that was needed—we could probably 
have the publisher address the journals and let each of the officers take their turn at 
handling the inquiries and hire some agency to set up the convention plans. I have 
learned that our central office is really the heart of our professional Association— 
that the secret to our continued growth is to have a strong central office with ade- 
quate financial support to permit our staff to perform its job and also permit our 
officers to devote the time and the study to the problems that could and will mean 
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the life or death of this profession. Attention to some of these problems cannot be 
postponed and some of them are already overdue. 

As has been indicated in other messages, we are seeing dentistry and dental 
hygiene during a time when important things are happening. There are those who 
wish to dilute the responsibilities which we have been given and there are those 
who want us to expand our responsibilities. There are those who wish that our 
educational requirements might be reduced and there are others who would want 
us to expand our educational requirements. There are certainly those who want us 
to have the vision to recognize our professional problems and try and solve them for 
the benefit of all—the public, the members of the dental health team, our own As- 
sociation. 

I have learned the importance of having officers who are dedicated to the problems 
of this Association—of members who concern themselves with the progress and 
recognition of our profession that it is being given today and that it will have earned 
in another ten or fifteen years; members who will not take our Association for 
granted but will support it with dues, time and interest. 
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Dental Hygienist 


R. ROBERTA THRONE, 


Waar are audio-visual aids? How can 
they be used by a dental hygienist? 
They are those materials, devices or means 
that we use in communication to help em- 
phasize, illustrate or supplement the spoken 
word, in order to develop concepts for 
more permanent learning. Our psycholo- 
gists and educators tell us that the more of 
our senses we utilize, the more effective 
and permanent the learning process be- 
comes. Audio-visual aids can play an ac- 
tive part in the teaching of dental health, 
not only in the classroom but in the dental 
office as well. 

No longer is the concept of the dental 
hygienist limited to that of giving prophy- 
lactic treatments, but has been broadened 
to include that of dental health education. 
As such, it is essential that she be familiar 
with and use the various educational aids 
that are available and adaptable to her 
profession. 

We all know that “Health Behavior is 
the main goal of health education.” How- 
ever, people are not born with, nor do they 
acquire, the habit of living in a healthful 
manner easily. To obtain this behavior 
change involves a long process of education 
and practice. Because many a healthful be- 
havior means making an adjustment to 

* Associate in Oral Hygiene, Courses in Oral 


Hygiene, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 


Educational Aids for the 


environment, people must be motivated by 
a complete understanding and a desire to 
make the adjustment. Nothing is gained 
by simply having a knowledge of the es- 
sentials of healthful living without the de- 
velopment of habits, attitudes and prac- 
tices. The acquisition of knowledge in 
itself does not modify behavior, but never- 
theless it is true that the desired behavior 
is more likely to be obtained when the 
reasons for that behavior are clearly un- 
derstood, for with understanding comes a 
forming and reforming of attitudes, 
Better understanding in dental health 
education can be brought about with the 
use of audio-visual aids which provide in- 
formation to clarify, to emphasize, and to 
illustrate, or which deal with behavior 
problems in life situations. By appealing 
to the various senses of sight, hearing, taste, 
smell or feeling, a variety of experiences is 
offered, With this multiple approach, the 
influence gained is of greater impact than 
when less of the senses are stimulated. ‘The 
most effective experience for good learning 
is when all or most of the senses are stim- 
ulated, and this can be best obtained by 
actual first hand experience. A good ex- 
ample of this is in the most effective means 
of teaching the proper toothbrushing 
method. The best results are obtained 
when the patient actually practices the 
proper brushing strokes with his brush in 
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his own mouth before a mirror. Here the 
patient not only utilizes his sense of hear- 
ing, but also his sense of sight, feel and 
taste. 

Unfortunately, in teaching dental health, 
it is not always possible to have such an 
ideal situation where the learner can al- 
ways be the actual participant. In many 
cases the learner has to become the ob- 
server only, whereby he utilizes only one 
or two of his senses, usually those of sight 
and hearing. 

The least effective means of teaching or 
of developing concepts is that of the verbal 
expression alone. Of course, speaking is 
necessary and an excellent means of rein- 
forcing meaning; but by speech alone, it is 
much more difficult to develop concepts 
and to get behavior changes. In order to 
obtain the best results of our efforts in 
teaching dental health, it is necessary then 
to give thought and consideration to the 
various audio-visual aids that we can uti- 
lize along with our lectures. 

In using audio-visual aids, we must be 
careful that they do not over-shadow the 
aim or goal of our teaching. Remember 
that the materials themselves are of little 
significance; they are only a supplement to 
teaching and should not become its focal 
point. For instance, if, as part of your 
visual aids program you have pupils mak- 
ing dental health posters, make sure that 
the artistic point of view does not over- 
shadow the main health objective. If such 
occurs you have failed in your purpose for 
the pupil has not been motivated to take 
better care of his teeth. The magic formula 
then is to keep your focus on the learning 
task itself. 

With this in mind, let us consider the 
important facts behind the selection of our 
audio-visual materials as they pertain to 
our particular use, As a guide in selection, 
a set of basic standards is necessary. The 
following standards should be helpful. 

(1) Authentic Picture Story 
Aids should give a true picture of the 
idea that they present. The message 
they give should be accurate in state- 
ment, and the details in the illustration 
should be authentic. 


(2) Instructive and Meaningful 
Aids should add meaningful content 
to the topic under study. If they do not 
add something to your topic, they do 
not justify the time, effort and expense. 
They should be a medium of motiva- 
tion and effect the learner so that de- 
sirable attitudes, habits and understand- 
ings are a result. 

(3) Appropriateness 
The material should be appropriate for 
the age, intelligence, maturity and ex- | 
perience of the learner. One should 
consider the learner’s developmental 
stages in vocabulary, interest, attention 
span and speed of learning. 

(4) Appearance (Physical) 
Aids should be in good condition. If 
you use models, they should not be 
cracked, chipped or broken. If they are 
in bad condition, it is usually better 
to use none at all for they divide the 
learner’s attention. 

(5) Selection 
Select that aid which is going to be 
most suitable for your specific presenta- 
tion. As an example, when illustrating 
the development of calculus to a_pa- 
tient at the chair, a large poster or 
series of posters would not only be un- 
necessary but clumsy. However, a small 
plaque would be easy for the patient 
to observe. On the other hand, in a 
large classroom, to illustrate the same 
process, lantern slides would be found 
more satisfactory. In this manner, each 
student would be able to observe the 
most minute details. 

(6) Stimulative 
The aids should stimulate thinking, 
action, discussion and questioning. 
This is a good test for the success of 
your aids. If they do not promote these 
qualities, they are unsuccessful. 

By keeping these basic standards as a 
guide, you can better select the audio-vis- 
ual materials necessary in making the learn- 
ing situation a more permanent one. 

Many people have the misconception 
that audio-visual materials include only 
motion pictures, film strips, radio, televi- 
sion and other highly mechanized devices. 
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This thinking has come about chiefly be- 
cause these rather expensive aids are glam- 
orous and have been given a lot more pub- 
licity than the less spectacular and inex- 
pensive materials. But there are many of 
these lower priced materials available and 
designed to fit your budget. Because the 
list of audio-visual aids is such a long one, 
I am going to concentrate only upon the 
visual aids in this article. ‘These are the 
visual symbols that will help the learner 
to see an idea, event or process, especially 
those adaptable to dental health education 
and those that are generally inexpensive, 
easily constructed and practical for your 
particular-situation. 

Of course there are many sources of com- 
mercially made materials, papers, charts 
and posters. In fact, practically every tooth- 
brush company and every manufacturer of 
dentifrices have “educational materials” 
available. We must, however, be careful 
and discriminating in our use of these ma- 
terials for we do not want our school or 
profession to become an instrument or 
medium for manufacturers to promote the 
use of their specific products. 

As indicated before, most of us must 
work with a limited budget and, naturally, 
we all want to stretch the dollar as much 
as we can. One of the chief ways of doing 
this is to produce some of our own visual 
aids. The local hardware store, lumber 
company, the arts and crafts shops, and the 
kitchen are endless sources of easy-to-use 
materials that are relatively inexpensive. It 
is not necessary that one be an artist; all 
that is necessary are a few ideas and imag- 
ination, Some aids that we can produce our- 
selves are lantern slides, posters, models, 
felt boards, bulletin boards and a varia- 
tion of the bulletin board, the peg board. 


BULLETIN BOARDS 


Bulletin boards need not be limited to 
the classroom; they can be just as effective 
in the office. There one might utilize a 
space near the dental chair so that the 
hygienist can use it as part of her individ- 
ual instruction. In both the office and 
the classroom, the bulletin board provides 
an excellent means of introducing new 


ideas or presenting a message. Bulletin 
boards can be easily constructed from a 
small piece of plywood, masonite, or a 
variety of pressed materials from the local 
lumber company. They can be painted a 
good basic, attractive color and framed, if 
desired. The main point to consider con- 
cerning a bulletin board is to keep it alive 
by using it to introduce new ideas or 
methods. It must not become a stagnant 
display; when such happens, all usefulness 
is gone. 


PEG Boarp 


A good variation of the bulletin board 
is the peg board, This is much like the 
bulletin board, as its basic principles are 
the same. However, it does offer added 
advantages; it is an excellent means of dis- 
playing three dimensional materials, either 
by shelves, hooks or by pegs and rubber 
bands. The peg board can be a stationary 
wall board or it can be of the portable type 
for use on a stand or table. Both the bul- 
letin board and the peg board serve well 
as reminders and are an excellent means of 
attracting and holding attention. 


FELT BoArp 

Holding your -pupil’s attention is im- 
portant when attempting to explain or 
demonstrate an idea or method and in 
teaching dental health, demonstrating is 
often necessary. One means of demonstrat- 
ing is with the use of the felt board, some- 
times called a flannel board. The felt board 
can be compared in many ways to the chalk 
board although it does have some ad- 
vantages over it. The felt board is a flexible 
medium with no set pattern for its use 
and is easy to construct. All that is neces- 
sary is to have a stiff firm backing over 
which a piece of felt or flannel can be 
stretched. Stiff cardboard will do the trick 
but if you prefer a more permanent and 
stable board, a piece of plywood can be 
used. Patterns for use on the felt board can 
be made from a variety of materials. For 
instance, felt or flannel cut-outs can be 
used, or magazine or paper cut-outs with a 
piece of coarse sandpaper pasted on the 
back so that they will adhere to the felt. 
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You will find the sources practically un- 
limited for making felt board patterns, and 
in time, you can build up an endless sup- 
ply of prepared materials which can be 
used over and over. Also by designing your 
own materials you can make the finished 
piece tell exactly the story you want it to, 
and in an appropriate and attractive man- 
ner. There are only a few basic precautions 
to observe when using the felt board. First, 
all lettering and pictures should be large 
enough to be seen without eye straining. 
Second, the board should be at the eye 
level of the viewers. And finally, it is best 
to remember not to clutter the board with 
too many patterns at one time. By simply 
observing these few precautions you can 
have a versatile, easy-to-use medium for 
teaching dental health. 


MODELS 

It is hard to imagine trying to teach 
dental health without the aid or use of 
models. Actually, dentistry and models 
seem to go hand in hand, Even though 
many of our models are made of dental 
plasters, we do not have to limit ourselves 
to this one medium, as there are others 
available. Because it is not always possible 
to have an impression of the type of model 
that we want or need for a particular situa- 
tion, it is necessary to have a material that 
is adaptable to carving or molding—one 
that has a longer working period is plaster 
of Paris and ground asbestos, Because this 
product has the properties of plaster of 
Paris along with the properties of the as- 
bestos, it becomes firm enough to mold 
with the hand and carve with a blunt in- 
strument for smoothing and getting de- 
tails. You can make an entire model of 
this material or it can be used to cover a 
skeleton form made of cardboard, glass, 
wire or almost any material you wish to 
use. The setting time of this combination 
of materials will vary with the proportions 
of plaster to asbestos that you use and 
also the type of plaster, some being of a 
quicker setting time than others. With 
half and half proportions, it will take ap- 
proximately twelve hours for a solid model 
to set completely. You will find that 


tempera colors adhere to this material 
nicely, too. If, after you have painted the 
finished model and you wish to make it 
more permanent, cover it with a thin coat 
of clear varnish and you will find that you 
have an excellent attractive model that is 
light weight and will not chip easily. 

Another material adaptable for making 
models is papier-maché. Papier-maché can 
be made in several different ways. ‘The 
basic recipe calls for paper torn or cut into 
fine pieces and covered with water to which ° 
has been added enough paperhanger’s 
paste to make a thin mixture, Flour or 
prepared pastes may be substituted. You 
will find that one of the best prepared 
pastes is the Weldwood glue. When the glue 
has been added, the mixture should stand 
for forty-eight hours and should be stirred 
twice a day. If the mixture seems to get 
dry, add more water. Newspapers are most 
commonly used for making miaché, but 
there are other types of materials that can 
be used, such as paper towels, crepe paper, 
and sawdust. Paper towels make a thin, fine 
maché, as do crepe paper and sawdust. 
These three will make a paste that can be 
spread with a knife as well as molded by 
hand. If a quick maché is needed, cook the 
paper pulp and water for several hours. 
When the mixture is cooled, add the glue 
or paste. Models made from papier-maché 
can be painted with tempera and coated 
with a clear varnish in the same manner 
as the asbestos and plaster models. 

Still another material that can be used 
in making models is a modeling clay that 
can be made in the kitchen. One good 
recipe includes salt, cornstarch and water, 
using one cup of salt to one-half cup of 
cornstarch and mixing it with three quar- 
ters cup of water. ‘The mixture should be 
cooked until it can no longer be stirred, 
then put on a cookie sheet and kneeded 
until all the lumps are gone. You may 
shape it as you wish. This material takes 
color well—either the temperas or the veg- 
etable colors used in the kitchen. 

Sometimes it is preferable to have a 
material that is adaptable to carving rather 
than to molding. When such is the case, 
laundry soap has proven most useful. For 
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best results with this soap, be sure that it 
is fresh, as stale soap chips and is difficult 
to carve. A good way to preserve its fresh- 
ness while not working on it is to keep the 
bar in a plastic bag. Soap carvings can be 
colored with temperas or water colors. ‘To 
preserve the model from becoming brittle 
and the color from becoming yellow, cover 
it with a coat of colorless nail polish. 
POSTERS 

As stated before, it is not always possible 
to have the ideal teaching situations where 
all of the senses can be stimulated. Many 
times. we have to rely on the sense of sight 
only. Thé poster is an excellent means of 
doing this. The poster, an aid with which 
practically all of us are familiar, has 
reached an all time high as a medium of 
visual education. More posters are used 
today than at any other time in history. 
Perhaps this is because they are such an 
excellent means of attracting attention, It 
is common knowledge that people remem- 
ber something they see longer than some- 
thing they hear and that one picture is 
worth a thousand words. When applied to 
dental health, a poster is a means of edu- 
cation. A good poster will need little writ- 
ing for the picture will speak. Only a few 
words are needed for emphasis. The picture 
may be either a positive one or a negative 
one, and the effect will depend upon that 
which is used. Naturally, a negative picture 
on a poster will produce a negative result. 
The same is true of the slogan. A negative 
slogan will make as much of an impression 
as a positive one and, accordingly, will pro- 
duce a negative idea. This can bring about 
endless complications and defeat your pur- 
pose, Let us suppose that you use a dental 
health poster picturing a crunchy, choco- 
late marshmallow candy bar, with the cap- 
tion “Candy Causes Dental Decay.” Here 
the power of suggestion is indeed great. 
Can you imagine caring at the moment 
about dental decay? Of course you can’t 
because the tantalizing picture made you 
realize just how hungry you were for some 
candy or for some other sweet. This is only 
one small example but by it you can see 
that a great deal of time is necessary in 


planning the type of picture or idea that 
you want to present. In planning a poster, 
consider first the theme or idea that you 
want to convey. The more original, specific 
and clever the idea, the greater the appeal. 
The illustrating words should be direct and 
to the point in order that they are under- 
stood readily, After the first lay-out has 
been completed, stop and ask yourself 
“Have I written so that ‘He who runs’ can 
read?” Check to see that the caption and 
picture integrate. And finally, in looking 
over your message lay-out, see if it repre- 
sents the message as you want it to, thus 
making the unit complete. 

Naturally, if you have a thought-provok- 
ing poster you will want to use the right 
colors in combination so that it will be eye 
appealing as well. The colors should har- 
monize with the theme of the poster. With 
a cheerful theme, use a bright and cheer- 
ful color. Keep the colors harmonious, It 
has been said that there is but one color 
combination worse than “red on_ black” 
and that is “black on red.” Keep this in 
mind and if you have doubts about your 
color combination, see if it carries from a 
distance of fifteen or twenty feet. If it does 
not, discard it, 

Color does not necessarily have to come 
from poster paints. In case your budget 
does not allow for this, you can get a fine, 
inexpensive result by using a combination 
of buttermilk and colored chalk. Chalk by 
itself rubs off easily but when dipped into 
buttermilk becomes like a casein paint. 
The buttermilk acts as a fixer for the chalk. 
This kind of homemade paint can be ap- 
plied in several ways. For example, a stick 
of chalk can be dipped into the pan of 
buttermilk and then applied to the paper. 
Because buttermilk seals the chalk, it will 
also seal the end of the chalk stick. How- 
ever, by occasionally rubbing the end on a 
small piece of sandpaper it will again be 
ready for use. Another method is by wet- 
ting the paper or area to be painted, first 
with buttermilk and then by applying the 
chalk. If the portion dries before painting, 
it is only necessary to rewet it with water. 

In addition to this type of paint, there 
are other economical, easy-to-store type of 
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colors, such as the dry temperas. These can 
be mixed with either hot or cold water, or 
liquid laundry starch. Although color is 
necessary for a poster, the paint actually is 
not. If you would rather, you could use 
paper, cloth, cotton, or wool yarn in its 
place and end up with an excellent novel- 
type poster. 


LANTERN SLIDES 


For the classroom or group teaching, a 
good visual aid is the lantern slide, Those 
of you who have access to a 3” x 4” lantern 
slide projector are indeed fortunate, for 
with a minimum of artistic skill and a 
minimum of expense you can produce 
quite an assortment of lantern slides for 
your visual aid needs. Today, we have come 
to the stage that whenever we think of 
slides, we automatically think of those 
which are expensive and difficult to pro- 
duce, namely, the photographic type. How- 
ever, the earlier lantern type slide is again 
coming back into its own, and some of the 
unique advantages of the handmade or 
lantern type slide are now being realized. 

These slides, which offer the opportunity 
of quickly producing slides for one’s own 
specific needs in instructions, measure three 
by four inches, are easy to work with and 
do not require any extraordinary skill. The 
materials are easily obtained and generally 
inexpensive and with them, it is possible 
to reproduce charts and illustrations from 
sources that are not normally available for 
classroom use. 

Handmade slides are also important and 
useful because they enable you to fill many 
gaps between what you have and what you 
need in the way of visual aids. Above all, 
you will find that they are most effective 
when used properly. Like all aids, they are 
good for specific purposes and should not 
be used if other materials will do a better 


job. This is where your individual judg- 
ment plays an important role. By properly 
using handmade slides, you can bring into 
your class instructional material that is not 
available from any other source. Undoubt- 
edly you will find that they are especially 
good for enlarging small or detailed illustra- 
tions to a visible size for group study, and 
for obtaining a more concentrated group 
attention on specific points. When colored, 
slides will also increase interest—which is 
always a help in discussions and demon- 
strations. For example, when lecturing on 
the formation of calculus and the effects of 
the formation, I can think of no better way 
to illustrate your statements than with the 
use of a series of handmade slides. These 
slides are easy to make and can be used 
over again. One may either draw the out- 
lines of the illustrations freehand or may 
trace them with a lead pencil on a piece 
of slide glass from an illustration, To make 
the slides look like a finished product, it 
is advisable to use India ink, colored slide 
inks or crayons, These inexpensive ma- 
terials can be purchased from almost any of * 
your school supply houses. In the long run, 
you will find that these slides are fun to ex- 
periment with, for their possibilities are 
practically limitless. 

As you have noted, much can be accom- 
plished through the use of visual aids. Of 
course, I have only given you a starter. Try 
visual aids. You will find them as interest- 
ing as they are educational. 

University of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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Changing Concepts of 


Dental Health Education’ 


FRANCES A. STOLL, 


Columbia University 


New York City 


Homan eines have lived and worked to- 
gether since “Adam delved and Eve span.” 
What is new about it in our century is the 
change that has taken place in our attitude 
toward human nature and human rela- 
tions. 

The newer knowledge of psychology has 
given us fresh insight into human nature, 
human behavior, human relations, human 
growth and development. We have learned 
that there are reasons for what we say and 
do, that we don’t just happen to be the 
way we are and that other people have a 
great deal to do with our mental, emotional 
and physical reactions. 

We have long known that healthy physi- 
cal growth can be altered for better or 
worse by what children eat; how they are 
taught to care for their bodies; and by the 
establishment of desirable health practices. 
We know also that healthy normal growth 
depends largely on the environment in 
which the child lives and the facilities of- 
fered to him for obtaining adequate health 
services. 

We are also aware that schools still have 
a far way to go in encouraging to the high- 
est degree activities which tend toward de- 
veloping the child as thoughtful, mature 
personality. The mere passing on of what 
Whitehead calls “inert ideas’”—that is ideas 


*Read at the annual meeting, Miami Beach, 
November 4, 1957. 


and facts which are not tested and accepted 
through use by children is not accepted as 
good educational practice. 

There is no place in educational theory 
for the idea that the teacher or the book 
cannot be questioned or that school is 
where one goes to have one’s mind packed 
with knowledge as if it were a trunk to be 
opened at some future date. The good 
teacher in any field tries to give students 
opportunities to use what they learn while 
they are learning it, to awaken curiosity 
and to encourage questions. But most of all 
to relate learning with the many lives a 
child lives, in school, in the home and in 
the community, He may be three very dif- 
ferent personalities in these three living 
situations. 

Nevertheless, we cannot reject the idea 
that a substantial body of knowledge well 
learned and thoroughly understood is the 
only sound basis on which to form sound 
judgment. This concept was discarded by 
the so-called progressive school movement 
and it came to grief. 

Somewhere between the two extremes of 
complete self expression; laissez faire of 
personal experience, and traditional learn- 
ing of a body of scientific facts, lies the an- 
swer to the education of children for a full 
life in a democracy. 

Dental health is a major public health 
problem. On this point we are all agreed, 
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parents, scientists and educators. There is a 
further point of agreement. As there are 
not sufficient facilities for complete dental 
treatment of the entire population in the 
foreseeable future, we must rely on the 
best tools we have at hand, namely, pre- 
ventive measures and education. It has 
been proved that preventive measures are 
most effective when applied early in the 
life of the child. We know also that chil- 
dren are most impressionable at an early 
age. 

In planning a dental health education 
program we may be guided by these points 
of agreement. To these points, I would add 
another. 

A good share of the happiness a child de- 
rives from relationships in school, home 
and community depends in a large measure 
on the way the adults feel about him. The 
example they set is most effective in teach- 
ing a child to conform to grown-up stand- 
ards. In attempting to guide children to 
better dental health, it is impossible to 
separate the physical aspects of good dental 
health from the mental growth of the 
child. 

Under the heading of “Self-Direction” 
the Health Guide for Teachers of the State 
Education Department of New York states: 

“Many opportunities for helping the self 
to grow are being lost to children in their 
daily experiences and that through these 
very experiences children are actually re- 
inforcing habits of dependence on parents, 
teachers and others.” 

The child will not learn self-direction in 
dental health as long as the parent or 
teacher fails to consider proper conduct in 
the matter of clean teeth and regular visits 
to the dentist as accepted health practices. 
The attitude that it is “Something written 
in books” rather than a daily necessity and 
a periodic obligation confuses children. 
The child cannot be expected to follow 
health rules, if guidance in carrying them 
out is lacking. 

If the child refuses to accept dental 
health standards of behavior, it is necessary 
to look for the causes that underlie the 
child’s behavior in order to remove the 
doubts which confuse clear-cut understand- 


ing of expected conduct. A case in point is 
the questionable practice of providing 
candy and other foods with high concen- 
trate of sugars in the schools and encourag- 
ing children to buy them, rationalizing the 
procedure by saying that “they will buy 
these things anyway and if they buy them 
in school they will provide funds for dental 
treatment for indigent children.” This has 
been known to occur. If conflicts and con- 
fusion are to be avoided, Health guidance 
that carries through the school day in all, 
its aspects must be established to correct 
misconcepts. 

It is known that where no efforts are 
made to control dental disease through edu- 
cation and treatment, a school population 
will show upward of 60% of the children 
are suffering from dental caries with an 
additional number suffering from other 
types of dental disabilities. But these facts 
are not sufficient to determine the kind or 
the extent of the dental health program 
that will be required to solve the prob- 
lem. Knutson states: 

“Effective application of measures for 
the control of disease depends toa great ex- 
tent upon knowledge of the manner in 
which disease occurs in population groups. 
Collection of information concerning the 
characteristics of a disease is, therefore, an 
acknowledgement prerequisite to intelli- 
gent and effective planning of a control 
program.” 

The quoted statement is strong evidence 
that there is need of a dental health serv- 
ice program in schools which is designed to 
define the problem for any particular sit- 
uation. The Service part of the program 
should include the periodic dental inspec- 
tion by a qualified person in the field of 
dentistry; the preparation of records that 
includes identifying data and the dental 
health status of the individual; notification 
of parents on the dental health status of 
the child; a follow-up or recheck to de- 
termine the correction of remediable de- 
fects and to determine the unmet needs; 
group conferences with school personnel 
interested in the health of the child; in- 
terviews with parents; and finally health 
guidance for ‘individual children accord- 
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ing to need. The final phase of the service 
program is the—evaluation of the results in 
terms of dental corrections; improved 
mouth hygiene and motivation. Evalua- 
tion means the preparation of adequate re- 
ports which will not only indicate the prog- 
ress made in obtaining better dental health, 
but will include a study of the strength and 
weaknesses of the program. Reports should 
form the basis of re-evaluating procedures 
and objectives. They will also define the 
need for instruction and the curriculum 
content of dental health instruction. 

It has been shown that dental health in- 
struction should be based on a comprehen- 
sive Service phase of the school dental 
health program. It is my opinion that the 
service phase is best conducted by ade- 
quately educated dental hygienists. This 
judgment is based on: 

1. Dental Hygienists are primarily dental health 
educators. They have an adequate body of scien- 
tific knowledge on which to base their judgments. 

. Dental Hygienists speak the language of the 
laity, thus they are qualified to interpret dental 
health information, to educators, parents and 
children. 

g. If they are permitted to use these two qualifica- 
tions, then it follows that they are in the best 
position to interpret the findings and make 
recommendations for the improvement and impli- 


mentation of dental health programs to dental 
directors and school administrators. 


The instructional part of the program is 
not completely apart from the service 
phase. They run concurrently and_ fre- 
quently overlap. For instance, health guid- 
ance is defined in goth Yearbook of the 
National Education Association as: 

“Plans and Procedures must be judged not only 


by what they do for the individual child, but 
what they lead him and his parents to do.” 


Health guidance applies to dental health 
in that it is not merely indoctrination in 
routine habits. It is actually the process of 
developing attitudes and ideals concerning 
dental health on self-recognition of dental 
health needs and the importance of meet- 
ing them. Individual guidance is often most 
fruitful during the dental inspection. It 
serves, according to Dale’s classification, as 
the most valuable and rich learning experi- 
ence, namely the direct, purposeful experi- 


ence. And so we might sight many instances 
of instruction that takes place in the service 
phase, including informing school adminis- 
trators; counseling of parents; working 
with classroom teachers on specific dental 
health units. They are all in the nature of 
dental health instruction. 

While much dental health teaching takes 
place as incidental teaching in school situa- 
tions, to expect that all dental health learn- 
ing can be covered in this way is not logi- 
cal. Correlation of subject matter and 
health teaching is recommended when it 
does not create a false situation, The cur- 
rent trend is to organize the curriculum 
around broad areas of learning, It is an at- 
tempt to relate isolated units of learning 
into a meaningful experience. Units of 
work are the result. Rossing defines a unit 
of work as, “a comprehensive series of re- 
lated and meaningful activities so devel- 
oped as to achieve pupil purposes, provide 
significant educational experiences and re- 
sult in appropriate behavioral changes.” 

In setting the plan for dental health in- 
struction, an attempt is made to formulate 
ways and means of establishing in each 
child the desire for building a healthy set 
of teeth in a healthy mouth that will last a 
lifetime. One set of habits for dental health 
must be developed through planned experi- 
ences with the cooperation of the home and 
the school. One method of providing a set 
of standards is to integrate into the class- 
room work those experiences which will 
lead to emphasis on proper dental health 
values. These experiences should be 
brought into units of study now common in 
the classroom. Teachers and dental health 
specialists need not improvise opportunities 
for teaching dental health. 

Correlation of dental health instruction 
with subject matter areas of the curricu- 
lum calls for creative teaching by those who 
have a wide knowledge of the subject mat- 
ter. Correlation should come as a natural 
process of integration in daily living. Un- 
natural experiences should be avoided. 
However, this does not imply that dental 
health instruction should not be systematic 
teaching. Planned instruction may be pro- 
vided in one or more of the following ways. 
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1. Direct dental health instruction. Planned units, 
scheduled classes and special dental health courses. 

2. Dental health units incorporated in other parts 
of the curriculum such as in communication arts, 
social studies, mathematics and fine arts. 

3. Planned integration of dental health concepts 
and dental health activities throughout the curric- 
ulum, that is: in home economics courses, where 
the principles of an adequate diet and the control 
of sugar intake may be stressed; in first aid where 
the prevention of accidents to teeth may be dis- 
cussed; in the classroom where the dental health 
problems of the group may be explored; in the 
cafeteria where information on the proper selection 
of foods can be demonstrated and in the Gymnasium 
where safe conditions during play may result in less 
damage to teeth. 


Time does not permit exploring all these 
possibilities, so I have chosen to demon- 
strate a Junior High School Unit. 

Health education is taught as a unit in 
many Junior High Schools for two reasons: 

1. Junior High School serves as a bridge between 
grade schools and Senior High School where chil- 
dren must develop self reliance. General Health is 
under stress during this period as most children 
are entering the adolescent stage of physical devel- 
opment. Dental health suffers from these forces 
unless there is a concentration of attention on 
mouth hygiene and dental treatment. It is the time 
of rapid dental breakdown. 

2. Many children will not go on to high school 
and it may be the last opportunity for this group 
to learn authentic health facts. 


Junior High School units on health are 
developed to pull together in a more ma- 
ture way all the information that has been 
gathered during the years in grade school. 
The unit attempts to project this informa- 
tion into the future. There is a more scien- 
tific approach to facts. 

The visual aids used in the Unit are of 
the Mock-up type which illustrates only 


those parts of teeth and their surrounding 
tissues that are important to the learning 
concepts. All detail is left out. 

The illustrations were executed in pastel 
chalks and are a blow-up from book illus- 
trations. They tell the story of growth of 
the dental mechanism, and illustrate patho- 
logic conditions to which teeth are subject. 

Many more illustrations and visual aids 
will be included in the unit as the students 
gain interest and contribute to the discus- 
sions. These can be found by the children, | 
provided by the dental hygienist or the 
teacher as the need arises. 

In conclusion then I would sum up this 
paper by saying: For the dental hygienist 
and the teacher I would make the follow- 
ing suggestions, which were expressed by 
Dean Severinghouse of the Faculty of Medi- 
cine at the first meeting of the Columbia 
staff in the school year. He said, 

“All that we do in education seems closely related 
to the letter ‘““W” in the alphabet. 

Who shall teach? 

To whom shall it be taught? 

What shall we teach? 

Which method shall we use in teaching? 

When is the most opportune time to teach? 

Watch with constant vigilance and evaluate what 
we do. 


If each of us who attempts to teach 
dental health used individual discipline to 
keep these watchwords constantly before us 
and displayed to others the enthusiasm we 
have for our calling, then dental health 
education would become as interesting and 
challenging to students as other subject 
matter, for there is nothing more impor- 
tant to the individual than his own body 
and his own health. 
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State Publications Provide 
Stimulating Discussion 


How anv wuen does a state publish its 
own journal was the subject of a panel dis- 
cussion presented at the 34th annual meet- 
ing in Miami. Each panel member is or was 
an editor of a state publication and was 
able to bring practical ideas and experi- 
ences to the discussion, ‘The panel was mod- 
erated by Miss Belle Fiedler, Editor of the 
JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN DENTAL Hy- 
GIENISTs’ AssOcIATION. Following are brief 
abstracts from each of the panelists’ pres- 
entations. 


NEW YORK 
By Mrs. MELVA DEROOs 


Our official publication had its incep- 
tion approximately thirty years ago and 
has always been a source of interest to me, 
as I have seen it grow from a baby to a ma- 
ture adult. Some of our efficient and far 
sighted members back in 1926 recognized 
the need for a publication for the purpose 
of welding our members together with news 
of meetings and reports from constituent 
groups and officers. Blanche Doyle, Mabel 
Erkert Donaldson, Daisy Bell ‘Tucker and 
Mary Owen Wilhelm worked diligently to 
launch our magazine. The first name given 
the publication was the “Mirror.” After a 
few years, it was decided to change the 
name to the more professional sounding 
“Dental Hygiene Quarterly.” The lean 
years came along and expenses necessitated 
cutting to three issues each year. Again, a 
new name, The Official Publication of the 


Dental Hygienist Association of the State 
of New York and the name by which we 
are at present known. Our editors and staff 
through the years have welcomed stimula- 
tion from other states and our members. 
We try to be extremely objective and strive 
to seek assistance from our members and 
advisors in the dental field. We have tried 
to use our publication to keep our members 
up to date, bringing them nearer in their 
fields of employment with scientific articles. 

Our official journal consists of a 24 page, 
magazine-type g X 12 publication, with a 
special cover, using Century Roman and 
Italian Cloister bold carbon italic print in 
purple ink. The material covered in the 
copy consists of the manuscript type, in- 
cluding feature articles, reports and news 
of constituent societies. Such articles are 
usually obtained from individuals, speakers 
at meetings, reporters of constituent groups 
and the editorial staff. It is published tri- 
annually, our printer being Mr. Frank 
Remein of Rochester, New York. 

We have a close relationship between our 
printer and our staff. The format and type 
of print is determined by our printer, and 
at present the 11 point century old style is 
used. The financing of our publication is 
largely the responsibility of the organiza- 
tion, coming directly from the treasury. We 
have, at present, one advertisement from 
Block Drug, This subject of advertising has 
long been one of our problems, and it is 
the desire of the staff to obtain more adver- 
tising. We are open for suggestions for ob- 
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taining more advertising; we consider 
highly classified ads from professionally ap- 
proved advertisers. 

The cost of our publication, due to the 
fact that it is printed in an upstate New 
York city, is reasonable, we feel, as the cost 
is approximately $150.00 per issue for 575- 
600 copies. The cost of one picture runs 
about $3.00 per issue of 575-600 copies. 

The exchange list covers national and 
foreign territory including some dental bul- 
letins. 

The publication is printed prior to our 
state meeting, usually in April. ‘This issue 
carries the program of the meeting. An is- 
sue in August includes reports of the State 
meeting, new officers, a picture and feature 
article of the president. In December an 
issue including trustees’ report, and gen- 
eral or scientific material is edited. 

Our Editorial Staff includes editor, two 
associate editors, business and circulation 
manager. The editor and associate editors 
are responsible for obtaining copy, news 
from state and special articles, as well as 
for proofreading and compiling material. 
The business manager is responsible for ad- 
vertisements, and the circulation manager 
addresses and mails the publication. 

Our association pays the membership of 
the editor in the National Association of 
Dental Editors. This is heartily recom- 
mended and much valuable information 
relative to journalism is obtained through 
this organization. 

In conclusion, like all parents who have 
watched our children grow to maturity, the 
parent can learn from the child and vice 
versa. My privilege in being on this panel 
has gained me knowledge and ideas from 
the youngsters, and I hope our “grown up” 
publication has offered some assistance to 
the new arrivals. A few of the facts to re- 
member: 

1. The cooperation and a close working relation- 
ship with your printer is invaluable; stay with 
one printer if possible. 

2. Keep a backlog of copy. 

3. Be sure to thank your contributors with a per- 
sonal note. 

4- Color steps up reader response; use changes in 

color occasionally. 

. Have good headings and sub-heads. 


6. Use an index on cover; it makes for better 
reading. 

7. Use pictures if available and you can afford 
them. 

8. Inject some humor. 

g. Change cover or color occasionally. 

10. Have editorial constituents contributing from 
around the state. 

11, Have picture stories such as capping services 
from training schools, etc. 


VIRGINIA, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
AND MARYLAND 
By Ruru Victor 

Until the licensing of dental hygienists 
in the states of Maryland and Virginia, hy- 
gienists living in either state, but licensed 
and practicing in the District of Columbia, 
were members of the D.C.D.H.A. With the 
subsequent formation of the state associa- 
tions in Maryland and Virginia, the mem- 
bership of the D.C.D.H.A. suffered some 
loss. However, this loss has been replaced 
by a fine spirit of cooperation between the 
three associations; perhaps it could be 
classed as a beneficial stimulation. When 
the state associations began functioning, it 
soon became apparent that the problems of 
establishing and maintaining contact with 
members were vastly different than they 
had been in closely knit and localized Dis- 
trict Association. Three publications were 
started to solve that problem, 

Maryland started first with an issue in 
May, 1955. They now publish a quarterly, 
four-page, mimeographed paper entitled 
The Mouthpiece. Frances Armentrout is 
the very fine editor whose responsibility is 
gathering material, editing and distributing 
—as you Can see, a one man job, The copy 
includes a message from the president and 
trustee, committee reports, notices of meet- 
ing, reports of past events and member ac- 
tivities, biographies, and articles of dental 
interest. They are financed by six com- 
mercial firms, each at the rate of $10.00 a 
year, who are listed as sponsors in each 
issue. ‘This sponsorship is a new feature 
with the last two issues, the association 
having carried the cost before this. They 
have a membership of about 25. ‘They mail 
out 85 to go copies, the cost of which is 
about $11.00 including mimeographing 
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and mailing. Frances tells me that she has 
proceeded by trial and error in developing 
the paper, and hopes that the future will 
bring articles from outside the member- 
ship, and increased financial aid to improve 
the appearance. 
. Virginia began publication in January, 
1956 with a mimeographed edition. I 
wrote to all the secretaries of the state 
dental hygiene association asking about 
their state publications and their advice. 
It was through the wonderful response and 
encouragement I received from this source 
that 1 undertook the venture, My best tech- 
nical aid came from a patient who not only 
set up the format we now use but printed 
our next issue free. He used a process called 
“off-set” printing. The printer who did the 
next issue suggested a_ process called 
“Zerox,” which was less costly, but for our 
particular purpose did not turn out as 
well; we will return to the “off-set” type 
next time, Our publication is a semi-annual 
four-page 6” X 9” paper called The News- 
letter, It is sponsored by two supply com- 
panies at $10.00 per year, with prospects of 
two more. Circulation is handled by our 
treasurer. The editor tries to get her three 
reporters to get copy in by deadline time 
and procures the financial aid. The News- 
letter contains reports of past meetings; 
notices of future events, state and national; 
and news of members. Our membership is 
22; we mail about 120 copies and the print- 
ing cost of the last issue was $16.73. As 
activities grow within the state I should 
like to see the project enlarged to a quart- 
erly paper with articles of professional in- 
terest by members as well as others. 
The District of Columbia association 
started publication in February, 1957, with 
a one-page printed monthly paper called 
Hi-Gene. Although the bulk of their mem- 
bers are still in a small area, the problem of 
contact is more complex now, due to the 
migration to the suburban areas. They 
found that with a bulletin of some sort, 
they were able to overcome that difficulty 
and stimulate more interest among their 
members. Alice Anderson is the editor of 
‘this fine paper, She has an assistant editor 
who helps to read proof and write reports, 


as well as a circulation manager. The paper 
contains notices of the monthly meetings, 
reports of charity projects and the public 
health program and some personal notes. 
They are sponsored by four local commer- 
cial firms, one of which also gives them the 
use of their addressograph machine, which 
for a monthly paper is quite an item, ‘They 
have just voted to enlarge the size of the 
paper with financial aid from their treas- 
ury. They have a membership of 62. The 
cost of publication is about $100.00 per 
year. 

That is the story of the three states all 
within the Fifth District which have just 
recently started small publications. I am 
happy to report that the fourth state in our 
district, West Virginia, has started the first 
step by selecting an editor, Nancy Pogany. 
We are waiting to see the first edition. 

As you have heard, the person on this 
panel who has the least experience has 
done most of the talking but I feel that at 
this stage I am close to those who are just 
starting out. To anyone contemplating 
such a project, I offer you our best wishes, 
and the reassurance that all those who have 
done such fine jobs with the large publica- 
tions stand ready to help you as they have 
me. After you have “put your first edition 
to bed” and while you are gathering your 
wits and strength to start on the next 
edition, remember these words by Ralph 
Waldo Emerson—“The reward of a thing 
well done is to have done it.” 


CALIFORNIA 
By MARGARET ATTARIAN 


The Bulletin of the Southern California 
State Dental Hygienists’ Association is a 
glossy-print, 6X g, stapled publication, 
generally consisting of eight pages, It is 
published monthly from September to 
April—eight issues exclusive of our official 
roster. 

Our staff includes a chief editor, who 
supervises lay-out and editing; an associ- 
ate editor who assists by checking on ma- 
terial due and writing news articles; scien- 
tific editor who checks on reprints from 
other dental publications; a business mana- 
ger who contacts advertisers; and a circu- 
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lation manager who is responsible for mail- 
ing the Bulletin. We have a local reporter 
and two from our component societies. 

Our copy always includes a message from 
our president, an editorial, a notice of the 
forthcoming meeting (because we are a 
monthly publication we must get there well 
in advance of the meeting date), an educa- 
tion report, news articles, a calendar of 
coming events, usually a scientific article, 
reports of component societies, frequently a 
report from our local dental hygiene 
school, and miscellaneous reminders of 
society activities. Our best source of copy, 
as you can see, has been our many activi- 
ties. 

Our consultative help in beginning the 
Bulletin in its present form was mainly the 
printer—who had much experience with 
our local dental journal. Our Bulletin, how- 
ever, has evolved from a mimeographed 
sheet called “Hy-Giene.”’ 

The Bulletin of the SCSDHA is financed 
by the treasury and by advertising. We 
have, beginning with our current volume, 
set a subscription rate to non-members be- 
cause of requests for it on the part of hy- 
gienists who are not members of our state 
organization. 

We in Southern California represent a 
sprawling area that needs a strong link con- 
necting it into a closer-knit organization. 
Our Bulletin is, frequently because of dis- 
tance, our only routine contact with a great 
many of our members. We feel our publica- 
tion is that link and one of our most im- 
portant projects because our membership 
is active and, therefore, demanding of its 
association. 


MICHIGAN 
By FRANCES SHOOK 


The Bulletin was two years old Novem- 
ber 15, 1957. It is very modest and inexper- 
ienced, having appeared in_ professional 
circles only six times in its career. We are 
told it is dignified with a professional be- 
havior—that it has a good start for a credit- 
able future. Naturally we are complimented 
but we also know there is long range plan- 
ning needed to bring it to a maturity which 


will properly represent a state professional 
association. 

For many years the need for a Michigan 
publication had been discussed. Our mem- 
bership was approximately 175 and the 
need for uniting the membership was im- 
perative. However, our state dues were only 
$5 (which they had been for the last 25 
years) and when any idea was mentioned 
that would cost the association money, it 
was quickly voted down. Repeated requests 
motivate action! 

In April, 1955, our president appointed 
a committee to investigate the possibilities 
of a publication. It was especially easy to 
get proper guidance since one of our honor- 
ary members, Dr. Walter McBride, of De- 
troit, is an author and dental editor of na- 
tional recognition. He designed the format 
and page design. Another honorary mem- 
ber, an artist, Mr. J. Omar Cook, had given 
us our state art designs; he gladly designed 
a cover. 

Finding a printer for a nominal fee was 
not easy. Eventually a small “job” printer 
was obtained who agreed to start us with 
an 8-page publication for $65, per issue for 
250 copies; size, 6” x 9”. Additional pages 
would run 14 ($65) for four pages and as 
we increased in number, the additional 50 
copies would cost us $10. 

The function of the publication was out- 
lined as follows: 


a. Report local, state and district activities. 
b. Announce meeting dates and programs. 
c. Provide a medium for exchange of ideas. 
d. Include a president’s message. 

e. Unite membership. 


Three issues each year were planned; in 
March, the program for the state meeting 
is announced; July is devoted primarily to 
a roster of members; November is the 
Thanksgiving issue. To help the Bulletin 
become self-supporting, contingency funds 
were raised with bridge parties, travel talks 
and fashion shows. Shortly after the Bulle- 
tin was started, the state association voted 
$129.50 (or 50¢ per member) to be placed 
in a separate, bulletin bank account. The 
purpose of this was to insure membership 
ownership. All receipts are deposited and 
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all disbursements paid from this separate 
bank account. 

The editor and her two associates are 
responsible for collecting and editing all 
reports, news and scientific papers. They 
also label and mail each copy. Reporters 
have been appointed from each district 
within the state, one from the State Health 
Department and one from each of the 
dental hygiene schools. 

There is litthke doubt in the minds of 
Michigan members that their state organi- 
zation has grown and matured through 
publishing a bulletin. The members are en- 
thusiastic and the publication staff has had 
the satisfaction of performing an effective 
service in helping to keep members well in- 
formed. 

It is interesting to note the varied mem- 
berships of states publishing some sort of 
bulletin or news letter. The courage and 
perception of the smaller states is astound- 
ing. They are to be congratulated on their 
mature thinking. To them we say “Don’t 
give up!”. To states with larger member- 
ships, there should be no problem. If you 
haven't a state publication, now is the time 
to start one. Where there is a will there is a 
way. It has worked for Michigan; it will 
work for you. 


FLORIDA 
By VirGiIntA VANHORN 


Prophyways is published quarterly, ad- 
justing its schedule to the annual state 
meeting. It started as a mimeographed 
sheet in 1948 known as “Dental Hygienists’ 
Chatter,” distributed to members of the 
Miami Dental Hygienists’ Society. In 1949 
it had its first statewide distribution. In 
June, 1951 Prophyways, as it is known to- 
day, made its first appearance. It has con- 
tinued its original format of a scientific 
article, a report from each of the com- 
ponent societies, news of general interest 
and an editorial. 

The editor is responsible for all material 
for publication and for mailing. The busi- 
ness manager handles all financial matters. 
She is responsible for contacting and col- 
lecting the monies from our sponsors. Only 


one year has seen us in the red. Each com- 
ponent society (5) has a reporter who re- 
ports the news from their section. The 
president and trustee from the district each 
send a report. 

At each state meeting the component 
societies present a paper and a clinic in 
competition, It is usual that the winning 
paper appears in print. Since most of the 
hygienists in this state are engaged in pri- 
vate practice, these feature articles are al- 
ways helpful. Getting a paper of good qual- 
ity is the hardest job I have, 

I am the fourth editor of Prophyways so 
I do not know too much of its struggle to 
get a firm footing. I am sure that the first 
editor, Mrs. Alice Grady, must have loved 
it very much to have given it such a firm 
foundation. Now I feel as though it is one 
of my children. 

It is financed by five dental supply com- 
panies and a toothbrush company. Their 
payments are made quarterly just prior to 
publication. It has not been necessary to 
assess our members nor have we had to 
limit our mailing list. Copies are sent to all 
hygienists with Florida addresses, a request 
list, our sponsors, our dental advisers and 
members of the State Board of Dental Ex- 
aminers—a total of nearly 400. 

The printers are of great help for they 
are interested in the appearance and the 
quality of each issue. 

Each state paper must have a strong 
purpose; ours is to disseminate knowledge 
peculiar to the area it serves. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


After each panelist presented her brief 
résumé, questions and answers from panel- 
ists and the audience were discussed. Some 
of the more pertinent are included here. 


1. How and where does one solicit advertising? 
Anywhere you can think of. Many publications 
do not include advertising of products not accept- 
able to the American Dental Association. Sug- 
gestions: dental supply houses, uniform and shoe 
companies, restaurants, florists and toothbrush 
manufacturers. 

2. Where can we get help with titles and cover 
designs? Talented members, magazine designers, 
printer, editors of other publications, students 
from schools of journalism, friends and patients. 
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3. Do social notes have a place in a state publica- 

tion? If you can afford it, yes. 
4. Is there a short cut to learning how to write 
editorials? No. It takes keen observation, a knowl- 
edge of association affairs, critical reading of edi- 
torials in all types of publications and trial and 
error. 
. Can you suggest any books informative to editors? 
a. Manual for Dental Editors available from 
American Association of Dental Editors. 

b. The Art of Readable Writing by Rudolph 
Flesch. 

c. A good reference on English composition. 

6. How much authority does an editor have for 
changing and rewritting copy? Because much of 
the copy is poorly written, redundant and with 
errors in grammar and spelling, it is imperative 
that the editor have the authority to rewrite and 
edit. Most good editors make a sincere effort to 
retain the thoughts, ideas and style of the author. 
In scientific articles, most changes are made only 
with the author’s permission. 

. What sort of budget is necessary to start a 


publications? Depends upon courage, resources 

and needs of individual organization. 

It was interesting to note in all of the dis- 
cussion by the panelists that there is no 
“right” way of publishing a bulletin, There 
are as many ways as there are people in- 
volved. Publications reflect the interests 
and needs of the states they represent. It 
is easier for the novice if she recognizes this 
from the beginning. Every state which now 
enjoys the stimulation and the informa- 
tional value of a regular publication can 
thank one or two energetic members who 
had the courage and vision to get a pub- 
lication started. There is no assignment 
within the association which can demand 
more time or energy over a long period of 
time; there is none more satisfying; nor is 
there a better way to stimulate your group. 
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COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
COURSES FOR DENTAL HYGIENISTS 


OUTLINE OF LESSON PLAN TO BE USED WITH VISUAL Alps FOR HIGH SCHOOL UNIT 


Dental Health in Relation to the Form and Function of 
teeth with particular reference to the growth and develop- 
ment of teeth and the pathology which results from neglect. 


PROBLEM: 


Teeth like other parts of the body grow according to a predetermined plan and are subject to diseases 
which tend to alter their function and health. 
INITIATING THE UNIT: 

Ir is intended that the unit shall be carried out in a series of classroom study periods following the 
annual inspection of the teeth. 

In each session the dental hygiene teacher should aid the teacher by giving the fundamental facts con- 
cerning the growth and development of teeth. ‘The teacher is expected to continue the lessons by discussion 
and through direct and contrived experiences. It is estimated that five periods of forty minutes each should 
be used for the presentations and discussions. 


OBJECTIVES: 

As Jr. high school may be the final opportunity for each student to obtain authentic information con- 
cerning the health of his teeth. The unit attempts to bring together in definite form all learnings that may 
have occurred during the grade school experiences in dental health. 


OUTCOMES: 

The information thus obtained should provide a frame of reference for the individual so that he may 
intelligently deal with his own dental health problems. He should become aware of the extent of the 
dental health problem in his community and develop a consciousness of the need for coordinated activity 
in order to solve this public health problem. 
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Intensive Campaign Results in 


Membership Growth 


Tue Membership Committee of the 
American Dental Hygienists’ Association 
wishes to advise you, the individual mem- 
ber, of its activities in order that you may 
be informed of the intensive campaign 
which has been undertaken. Definite pro- 
cedures have been instituted to coordinate 
the efforts of the national and state mem- 
bership programs. It is imperative that a 
greater percentage of the newly graduated 
hygienists become members and that those 
former members who have become de- 
linquent in their membership be interested 
in reinstating their affiliation with their 
professional organization. 

In April, a form letter was sent to 710 
graduates from the years 1956 and 1957 
who did not follow through with their 
junior memberships by becoming active 
members. A list of state treasurers was en- 
closed for their convenience. 

In mid-June, a letter was written to all 
graduating hygienists, extending the best 
wishes of the American Dental Hygienists’ 
Association. A copy of the membership 
brochure “Your Key ‘To Success’ was en- 
closed, along with a list of the state treas- 
urers to facilitate membership applications. 
A follow-up letter was mailed in Septem- 
ber. 

Members delinquent for 1958 dues were 
sent notification in May and a second letter 
was sent in July to those members still de- 
linquent at that time. 

An attempt is being made to contact non- 


member hygienists who are in active prac- 
tice. Success in this mailing will depend en- 
tirely on the compilation of lists by the 
states. 

In order to clarify Central Office records 
and obtain an accurate picture of employ- 
ment status, this committee is conducting 
a survey. The survey form is planned for 
distribution through the state treasurers. 
The results will not be determined until 


1959- 

We have offered the following sugges- 
tions for your State Association Member- 
ship program: 

1. That lists of graduating hygienists be secured 
from the dental hygiene schools in your state and 
an invitation to meetings and to membership be 
extended each graduate. 

. That eligible graduate hygienists who are not 
members of your State Association be contacted. 
A list of registered hygienists may be available 
from your State Board of Dentistry and com- 
pared with your membership roster. 

g. That each State Membership Chairman secure a 
list of delinquent members from her State Treas- 
urer and write an appropriate follow-up letter. 
This would be in addition to the letter from the 
State Secretary written March 1st. 

4. That the State Treasurer consider the following 
procedures: 

a. Since dues are payable January 1st, statement 
should be mailed well in advance of this date. 
This year a sample copy of a suggested invoice 
for dues was mailed to the states which may 
assist in overcoming possible difficulty in the 
collection of dues. 

. Inclusion of copies of the State Constitution 
with membership cards for new members will 
enable them to become familiar with its con- 
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tents, especially due dates for membership fees 
and resignation procedures. 

c. Close cooperation with Central Office — is 
strongly urged in the prompt forwarding of 
dues, resignations and membership lists. 


CONCLUSION 


The Membership Committee fully recog- 
nizes that all of the procedures outlined 
above are basically routine clerical and fol- 
low-up. 

The real motivation for membership in 
the American Dental Hygienists’ Associ- 
ation comes from a pride in the chosen 
profession; a desire to be identified with a 
progressive, respected, forward-looking pro- 
fessional organization; the opportunity to 
discuss and work out mutual problems; edu- 
cation through participation in the excel- 
lent programs available at national and 
state meetings; plus a realization of the 
innumerable tangible advantages, low-cost 
insurance, accreditation with curriculum 
standardization, aptitude testing, achieve- 


Share An Idea 


Wun someone asks you, “Where do you 
work?” do you reply, “I work for Dr. 


How about changing that “for” to 
“with”? Reply, “I work with Dr, _____., 
or with the State or County Dental Health 
Department.” 

“With” should be the description of the 
Dentist-Hygienist working relationship— 
and if you think and speak that way, it is 
possible for it to be that way. 


ment testing, and the up-grading of the hy- 
gienist in Civil Service. - 

As we have all been taught throughout 
our lives, every privilege carries with it a 
like responsibility. Being a part of a health 
profession in the United States today is a 
definite privilege, but it carries with it the 
responsibility to assume the obligation of 
the respective professional organization. 
Progress in the professional groups comes 
through steady growth and enthusiasm. 
You have no right to receive only, you must 
also give. 

If every member will consider herself a 
special member of the Membership Com- 
mittee and make a definite effort to en- 
courage every non-member hygienist of her 
acquaintance to seek membership, there 
will be no limit to the progress of your 
profession and your professional associa- 
tion. 

CHARLOTTE WETHERALD, Chairman 
Membership Committee 


When you work “for” someone, no mat- 
ter how satisfactory the association, there 
is not the attitude of cooperation and team- 
work that the word “with” implies. Isn’t 
it teamwork that should prevail between 
dentist and hygienist? 

Try thinking WITH—and see what hap- 
pens! 

RutTH VICTOR, 
Arlington, Virginia 
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IN MEMORIAM 


With regret and sadness, we, the Board of Southern California State Dental 
Hygienists’ Association, note the passing of Cora E. Ueland. 

Miss Ueland was Director of the Department of Dental Hygiene, School of 
Dentistry, University of Southern California, from 1928 to 1957. She was President 
of American Dental Hygienists’ Association 1929-30, and one of its life members. 
She was also life member of Southern California State Dental Hygienists’ Associa- 


In the honor and memory of one who devoted a lifetime to the advancement of 
the profession of dental hygiene our scholarship shall be named the 
CORA UELAND MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIP. 


Janis HAWLEY, President, 
Southern California State Dental 
Hygienists’ Association 


Letter to the Editor 


My April JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN 
DENTAL HyGIENIstTs’ AssOcIATION reached 
me yesterday. Our editor, Miss Belle Fied- 
ler, and her staff are doing a wonderful job 
and I look forward to the Journals, even 
though they take so long getting to Oki- 
nawa. They and those of the American 
Dental Association mean so much as 
sources of professional information when 
one is located so very many miles from the 
center of activity. 

Of special interest to me, of course, was 
the “Bulletin from the Committee on Up- 
grading of the Dental Hygienist in Civil 
Service.”” I wish to commend Mrs. Morgan 
and her committee for the tremendous 
amount of work and effort they have put 
into the upgrading problem. Mrs. Morgan 
has shown an unusual understanding of 


the complex Civil Service pattern, a major 
operation in itself. I definitely agree with 
her committee that the new grades leave 
much to be desired since they are still at a 
sub-professional level. Until such time that 
we acquire professional status in Civil Serv- 
ice, we are not considered on a par with 
any other professional group. ‘To reach that 
professional status, we must have one hun- 
dred percent attention of our association 
and the cooperation of the dental directors 
of all government agencies employing den- 
tal hygienists. I doubt that the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission will reconsider our prob- 
lem for some time to come. 


EpNA S. HALIBURTON, RDH 
6332 U.S.A.F. Dispensary (Box 120) 
A.P.O. 239, San Francisco 
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Tentative Program, Thirty-Fifth Annual 
Meeting, November 8-13, 1958, 
Adolphus Hotel, Dallas, ‘Texas 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 8 


Meeting of the Board of ‘Trustees 
SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 9 
2:00 to 5:00 P.M. Registration, 15th Floor, Foyer 
10:00 A.M, Meeting of the Board of ‘Trustees 
5:00 P.M. President’s Reception, French Room 


MONDAY, NOVEMBER 10 
7:30 A.M. Conference Breakfast for Officers, Delegates and Alternates 


9:30 AM. First General Session 
Presiding Officer, Miss Beth Linn, President 
Invocation: Rey. B. F. Bennett, Chaplain, Baylor Dental School 
Greetings: Wayne Speer, D.D.S., President, ‘Vexas Dental Association 
Response: Mrs. Helen Garvey, President-Elect 
Memorial Service: Mrs. Helen Adams, Atlanta, Georgia 
President’s Address: Miss Beth Linn, President 


10:30 A.M, Keynote Address 
THE DENTAL HYGIENIST OF THE FUTURE 
John Brauer, D.D.S., Dean, North Carolina Dental School 
11:30 A.M. Meeting of the House of Delegates 


1:30 P.M, Second General Session 
Presiding Officer, Miss ‘Tillie Ginsburg, First Vice-President 
Panel Discussion 
THE FUTURE OF DENTAL HYGIENE 
Moderator, Dr. John Brauer, Dean 
“A VIEW OF TOMORROW'S NEEDS” 
Philip Blackerby, D.D.S., Battle Creek, Michigan 
“WILL EDUCATION MEET THE DEMAND?” 
Miss Margaret Ryan, B.S., Portland, Oregon 
“HOW WILL THE DENTAL HYGIENIST MEET THE DEMAND?” 
Mrs. Irene Murphy, R.D.H., Los Angeles, California 
“WHAT’S TO COME, A NATIONAL BOARD?” 
Joseph L. Champagne, D.D.S., Detroit, Michigan 

7:30 P.M. Texas Party, Regency Room 


‘TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 11 


8:00 A.M. Conference Breakfast for all Officers, Delegates and Alternates 
g:00 A.M, Third General Session, Presiding Officer, Miss Anne Ragsdale 
“RADIATION PREVENTION” 
Robert J. Nelson, D.D.S., Rockville, Maryland 


10:00 A.M, “PUBLIC RELATIONS IN DENTISTRY” 
Mr. George M. Clarke, B.B.Ad., Austin, Texas 
11:00 A.M. “DENTIFRICE CLAIMS AND FACTS” 


Eugene R. Zimmermann, D.D.S., Dallas, Texas 
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1:00 P.M. President’s Luncheon 
Invocation, Reverend Gerald Clore 
Toastmistress, Miss Dell McCormack, Houston, Texas 
Speaker, Mr. Louis Throgmorton, Dallas, Texas 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 12 


8:30 A.M. Meeting of the House of Delegates 
Presiding Officer, Miss Beth Linn, President 
Greetings from the American Dental Association 
W.R. Alstadt, D.D.S., President, Little Rock, Arkansas 
9:30 A.M. Fourth General Session 
Presiding Officer, Miss Edna Bradbury, Second Vice-President 
Panel Discussion 
UTILIZATION OF JUNIOR MEMBERSHIP” 
Moderator, Mrs. Frances Dolan, M.S., Bridgeport, Connecticut 
Panel Members: 
Miss A. Rebekah Fisk, M.S., Indianapolis, Indiana, Representing the two-yeat 
dental hygiene school 
Mrs. Gail McDonald, B.S., San Francisco, California, Representing a four-year 
dental hygiene program 
Miss Roxie Stitzer, B.S., West Liberty, West Virginia, Representing a dental hy- 
giene school not affiliated with a dental school. 
Miss Carol Dixon, Senior student, Caruth School of Dental Hygiene, Dallas, ‘Texas, 
A junior member of the American Dental Hygienists’ Association 


2:00 P.M. DENTAL CLINICS 
Dallas Memorial Auditorium 
THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 13 
8:30 A.M. Meeting of the House of Delegates 


10:00 A.M. Fifth General Session 
Presiding Officer, Miss Beth Linn, President 
Election and Installation of Officers 
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News From 


The Schools 


STATE UNIVERSITY 


The final event of the school year for Ohio State 
Dental Hygienists was Alpha Kappa Gamma’s Senior 
Recognition Banquet, which was held at Presutti’s 
Villa, an Italian restaurant famous in central Ohio. 
Many of the seniors and freshmen were on hand to 
hear the address by Dr. John R. Wilson, head of 
our Periodontia Department, and to enjoy a skit 
presented by the Freshmen members of the sorority. 
This littke gem was entitled “This Is Your Life” 
and was patterned on the television program of the 
same name. As I watched this sentimental and 
hilarious skit unfold, I noticed that mine weren’t 
the only misty eyes in the house. For glad as we 
were to be through with the years of study and fun, 
we knew that we would always have a warm spot 
in our hearts for our dental hygiene training. To 
Dr. Wise, all the staff members, Brownie the janitor, 
and the spotless halls and rooms of the College of 
Dentistry Building, we said a silent and a final 
“Goodbye.” I think we all realized in that moment 
that we would never forget or cease to miss the good 
times, troubles, and victories we shared. 

Our sentimental mood was then broken by the 
excitement of “award time.” The award for the 
highest point-hour went to Sally Chapman, while 
Wanda Rogers was honored as the oustanding 
Senior member of Alpha Kappa Gamma. Wanda 
has been a behind-the-scenes worker on many of 
our projects and has that warm personality, profes- 
sional attitude and aptitude which we feel a good 
dental hygienist should have. 

Graduation, on June 13, really lived up to its 
reputation of being colorful and impressive. An- 
other reputation was supported that day as it 
proved to be a typical Friday the 13th. The cere- 
mony was driven from the stadium into St. John’s 
Arena by a solid downpour of rain, and many of 
our girls graduated in soaking wet uniforms. The 
rain couldn’t chase the sunshine from our smiles, 
though, as, following an address by William Kip- 
linger entitled ‘““The Years Ahead,” we filed to the 
podium and received our own certificates from 
Doctor Wise. 

State Board Examinations followed on Monday, 


Tuesday, and Saturday, the 16th, 17th, and gist. 
I'll never forget the scene in the corner restaurant 
on the afternoon of our last written examinations. 
The place was jammed with dismal faces, and 3 of 
us in particular sat down in a booth for 3 solid 
hours, gloomily predicting our complete failure. It’s 
always blackest before the dawn—we passed. 

We stand at another dawn, now, the dawn of our 
professional service in the field of dental hygiene. 
This dawn will brighten into morning, then after- 
noon, and then the evening of our careers and our 
lives. We are looking confidently forward to the 
work ahead—fresh, ready, and knowing that as we 
come to the evening we will look back upon a life 
enriched by our years of practice. Perhaps, also, 
someone else will look upon us and: remember: “She 
was a credit to her profession.” We could ask no 
better tribute. 

Joy SmitH 


Erte County 


Two dental hygienists, members of the 1958 grad- 
uating class of Erie County Technical Institute, 
Buffalo, were awarded top honors at Class Day 
Exercises on August 1st, in Kleinhans Music Hall. 
These girls distinguished themselves by having 
straight “A” averages throughout their two-year 
course. Alice Daggett, Delevan, N.Y. and Elizabeth 
Ashton, Niagara Falls, N.Y., received the E.C.T.1. 
Faculty Association award for this achievement. Miss 
Daggett also won the Albert H. Stevenson Memorial 
Award and Miss Ashton the Eighth District Dental 
Society pin. 

Joanne Marie Egert received the Erie County 
Dental Society award for achievement in Dental 
Health Education. Other awards and _ recipients 
were: Buffalo-Eighth District Dental Hygienists’ 
Assoc., Sandra Gowland; Student Council award 
for women, Judy Smith and the Tau Alpha Phi 
Junior College National Honor Society award, Mary 
Ann Kristich. 

The Class Day Exercises was followed by a very 
lovely dance in the Mary Seaton Room of Kleinhans 
Music Hall. The following evening, August 2nd, 
49 Dental Hygiene graduates were among those who 
received their degree of Associate in Applied Sci- 
ence. 


"TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 


At the time of this writing there remains a scant 
three weeks of school for the seniors. The feeling 
now of the typical senior is—‘It’s been a glorious 
two years, but thank goodness it’s all over.” For the 
freshmen, it’s— “I can’t wait for my big senior 
year.” 

With June just around the corner we pause to 
look back over the events of the past year. 

The freshmen dental hygiene students at Temple 
were fortunate enough to be the first class to live 
in the new dormitory which opened this year. It is 
known as Peabody Hall in honor of Dean Gertrude 
Peabody and houses approximately three hundred 
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girls. This is a big step forward in the housing 
problem here at Temple. 

The 1957 social activities began in October with 
the Alumnze Tea in which both classes were enter- 
tained. In November the “Big Sisters” presented a 
skit followed by a party for the “Little Sisters.” The 
annual Christmas Show provided a medium whereby 
the hygienists could could display their talents. It 
was a great success. 

We had the opportunity to participate in the 
Greater Philadelphia Dental Convention held in 
March. It was a profitable experience for us in that 
we made new contacts and observed the various 
exhibits. 

This second semester has found both classes busy. 
The freshmen began their clinical work and the 
seniors labored over posters and visual aids for 
Dental Health Education. 

The seniors took Practical Boards in April with 
everyone passing. June gave us the opportunity to 
demonstrate our clinical experience and knowledge 
in the form of State Boards. 

June 12th was graduation day—a day of elation 
and sorrow; elation because we have passed a mile- 
stone and we are oral hygienists; sorrow because we 
have left Temple and all it has means to us. We 
sincerely wish the freshmen the best of luck and 
we hope their two years will be as memorable as 
ours. 

SHIRLEY JORDAN 


ForsyTH SCHOOL FOR DENTAL HYGIENISTS 


On June 11, 1958, Commencement Exercises for 
the Forsyth School for Dental Hygienists were held 
at Cohen Auditorium on the Tufts University cam- 
pus. After an address by Dr. Dana L. Farnsworth, 
Director of University Health Services for Harvard 
University, the seventy-five members of the graduat- 
ing class received their diplomas and purple bands. 
Nancy Kilcup led the class in singing “The Halls of 
Ivy” and the Forsyth “Alma Mater.” It was a 
solumn and impressive graduation, culminating two 
happy and fruitful years as students at Forsyth. 

At the reception following the Commencement 
Exercises, we bade tearful farewells to some of our 
classmates. Most of us, however, remained in Boston 
two more days, in order to take Massachusetts State 
Board Examinations, which were held on June 12th 
and 13th. After the exams, we returned to our 
homes, anxiously awaiting our licenses to practice. 

During the Spring months we certainly were busy 
at Forsyth. On April igth, we held our annual 
Mother-Father-Daughter Banquet at the Harvard 
Club. After a delicious dinner, the Forsyth chorus, 
“The Dentettes’” sang several selections honoring 
Patriots’ Day. The hit of the evening, however, was 
provided by members of the class, who staged a 
talent show. Who would ever have believed that we 
had so many accomplished pianists, singers and 
comediennes in our class? 

May end, grd, and 4th was the Senior Week-end 
at Forsyth. Long anticipated by the seniors, it was 


worth waiting for. On Friday night we enjoyed 
a swimming party at the Sydney Hill County Club. 
On Saturday night was the formal dinner dance, 
and on Sunday, a beach party. It was a highly suc- 
cessful week-end, one which will not be soon for- 
gotton. Not to be outdone, the freshman class had 
their formal dance the following week-end, and 
from all reports they enjoyed themselves tremen- 
dously. 

The junior chapter of the ADHA at Forsyth has 
had a busy season. During the early Spring we 
had two splash parties at the Tufts University pool. 
These were such fun, we hope to have more next 
year. In March the Junior ADHA sponsored a 
theatre party, and many members of the class went 
to see a performance of ‘“The Diary of Anne Frank.” 
On May 11th, as its final meeting of the year, the 
Junior ADHA planned an evening at the Boston 
Pops. Sponsored in conjunction with the Tufts 
Dental School, everyone who went enjoyed them- 
selves. 

Although we all had worked many long and busy 
hours in the Forsyth dental hygiene clinic, it still 
came as a surprise when it was announced that we 
had served more than gG6oo patients, including 2300 
adults! The freshmen had their first four patients 
this Spring, and glowing from this success, they are 
hoping to break our record next year. The seniors 
all wish them luck! 


Ou10 UNIVERSITY 


“Forward March ! ! ! rang out on the Oval to 
signify that spring was finally here. It was the start 
of the President’s Review of the R.O.T.C. parade on 
Corps Day. Lou Ann Yardley, Pat Armstrong and 
Bonnie Steger, three of our Dental Hygiene students, 
marched proudly along as members of the Women’s 
R.O.T.C. (Ironically enough, we Seniors had classes 
and weren't able to witness this impressive annual 
event.) A Freshman, Diane Wright, was recently 
initiated into Alpha Lambda Delta, National Fresh- 
man Women's Scholastic Honorary. 

The Seniors have been busy as bees finishing up 
the work of our school year and college career. 
“Way back on March 8th Career’s Day was held. 
Annually on this day, high school students who are 
interested in Health Careers tour the Health Center 
in the morning; then watch informative skits, and 
discuss their ideas with leaders from the health 
fields during informal meetings in the afternoon. 
Dental Hygiene was well represented by a skit por- 
traying what might happen if a Dentist interviewed 
5 Hygienists at once! A parody on “Buckeye Battle 
Cry” entitled “Dental Battle Cry” was included. 

Alpha Kappa Gamma held its Spring Formal at 
Winding Hollow Country Club on April 12, as the 
high point of its social activities for the year. On 
April 16 and 17 the halls of the Dental Building 
were crowded with Dentists and Dental Hygienists 
returning for the Post College Assembly. We Seniors 
had a display in our lab, showing the various aspects 
of Dental Hygiene, which was very well received. 
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The Dental College Choir managed to over-rule 
their stage-fright for a few minutes of singing 
before the entire assembly at its main banquet. It 
was well received and perhaps some future employer 
will look on us more kindly for having been init. 

A very important date was May 18th, the date of 
capping. Were we proud to wear those lilac bands 
for the first time! Dean Wendell D. Postel welcomed 
the parents and guests of the students. Executive 
Dean of Student Relations William S$. Guthrie, was 
the guest speaker, and the Choir sang beautifully, 
but it couldn’t help but be a rather sentimental-sad 
occasion for us, When we handed our lighted candle 
to a Freshman and realized they would be carrying 
on the traditions and ideas of Dental Hygiene as we 
had, we felt a little older and wiser and misty-eyed. 

One of the nicest “wind-up” events was the picnic 
Dr. Wise gave for us on May 26th. For me, and for 
the rest, I feel, it made us realize how far we had 
come as a group from that first day in Dental 
Anatomy lab back in 1956. 

But after all the activity—clinic, student teaching, 
cramming for “board,” social events—was over, on 
June 13 the Dental Hygiene class of ’58 graduated 
from Ohio State University and left her halls for 
the last time as students, Its been great, its been 
rewarding, and most of all— its been fun. Thank 
you. 

Joy Smiru 
June STewarr 
RAYELLA ‘TURNER 


FARMINGDALE 


Thirty-five students graduated from the course 
for dental hygienists this year. The recipient of the 
Albert Stevenson Memorial Award was Mrs. Eleanor 
Curriere of Amytiville, New York. Mrs. Curriere 
also received the Edmund R. Lupton Scholarship 
award for highest scholarship in the Technical- 
Industrial Division of our school. Miss Mildred J. 
Sager of Troy, New York received the Alumni 
Senior Prize for outstanding achievements in the 
Technical-Industrial Division of the Institute. The 
Dental Hygiene Club Scholarship of $100 was 
awarded to Astrid Rogalski, dental hygiene fresh- 
man of Stratham Heights, New Hampshire. 

About one-third of the graduates have accepted 
positions with schools while the rest are employed 
in offices and industrial plants. 

The new fall term started in September. The 
first social event on the calendar was the annual 
“Welcome Tea” sponsored by the Dental Hygiene 
Club for incoming freshmen. 

ROSEMARY PURCELL 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN ARE IMPORTANT! 


Well-liked committee chairmen shouldn't 
be reluctant to use their powers to get 
things done, University of Michigan re- 
search indicates, 

Chairmen who are respected by their col- 
leagues and use their powers actively ob- 
tain high quality decision making by their 
group, according to a paper presented at 
the American Psychological meeting here 
by Lawrence Schlesinger, Jay Jackson and 
Jean Butman of the U-M Research Center 
for Group Dynamics. 

Their findings were based on studies of 23 
inter-departmental, middle management 


committees in a Midwestern utility. 


The degree of control exercised by a 
chairman cannot be determined simply by 
the total number of his actions, the study 
indicated. A well-respected chairman may 
not find it necessary to act frequently, while 
one lacking respect may be engaged in a 
continuing battle for control. 

More important, the U-M trio reported, 
is the proportion of all a committee’s action 
taken by the chairman. Where the leader 
takes a large share, his control is high—even 
though the number of actions may not 
seem large. Where committee members 
make relatively more of the decisions, the 
chairman’s control is low. 
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Attention All State Reporters 


The October issue of the JOURNAL lists six state 
reports, when our files reveal that seventeen states 
requested the October issue. 

We realize that the summer vacation schedules 
have intervened, and then too, since the spring state 
meetings, perhaps new state reporters have been 
appointed, who at this time are not aware of their 
duties, because they have not been informed by the 
JOURNAL staff. 

We wish that all state reporters will mail in- 
formation to us relative, full name, and mailing 
address. State the issues of the JOURNAL you wish 
for your reports, State Presidents may assist in this 
program by informing us of their state reporter. 

Each state may request two issues of the JOURNAL 
for their reports. 

Mae J. Sarsrietp, Chief-Reporter ADHAJ 


Dr. Shailer Peterson Speaks To 
To West Virginia Members 


The West Virginia Dental Hygienists’ Associa- 
tion convened for their Annual Meeting at the 
Greenbrier Hotel, White Sulphur Springs, West 
Virginia, July 20th to 2egrd, 1958. 

The Sunday evening program, presented a beau- 
tifully detailed President’s Reception, held on the 
Greenbrier’s Terrace, and followed by our Execu- 
tive Council Meeting. 

On Monday, three of the finest speakers were 
scheduled on our program, also a buffet luncheon, 
at the Golf And Tennis Club. The day was com- 


WEsr 
TION. Group of West Virginia Hygienists, State 
Meeting, Greenbrier Hotel, White Sulphur Springs, 
West Virginia, Seated: Mrs. Bertha Morgan, District 
V Trustee; Miss Margaret Swanson, Executwwe-Sec- 
retary, ADHA. 


VIRGINIA STATE DENTAL HYGIENISTS’ Associa- 


pleted by way of the installation of our new 
officers. 

Dr. Nathan Baker, Charleston, West Virginia, 
discussed “Schmutz Horsesense,” which was 
we were soon to find out, in relation to gum 
conditions, their cause and treatment. Dr. Shailer 
Peterson, Secretary, Council On Dental Health, 
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WEst VIRGINIA STATE DENTAL HYGIENISTS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION. Left to Right: Mrs. Sally Ann Ullom, Treas- 


urer; Mrs, Sally Wiedetz, Vice-President; Mrs. Helen 
Nolan, Secretary; Mrs. Martha Foster, President. 


Chicago, Illinois, told us of the important role the 
dental hygienist provides in private practice today. 

Miss Margaret Swanson, Executive-Secretary, 
American Dental Hygienists’ Association, Inc., in- 
stalled our new officers for 1958-59, who are as 
follows: Mrs. Martha Foster, President; Mrs. Sally 
Wiedetz, Vice-President; Mrs. Helen Nolan, Secre- 
tary; Mrs. Sally Ann Ullom, Treasurer. 

Our members had the opportunity to visit the 
commercial exhibits, and the West Virginia State 
Dental Society Table Clinics. 

We extend our congratulations to Mrs. Martha 
Foster, our newly installed President, and wish her 
success in the next year. 

SALLY ULLoM 


Indiana State President—A Comedienne 
and Singer 


The Indiana State Dental Hygienists’ Association 
convened for their Twelfth Annual Meeting at the 
Sheraton-Lincoln Hotel, Indianapolis, Indiana, 
May 18 to 20, 1958. 

Our meeting was activated by way of an Execu- 
tive Council meeting on Sunday, followed by an 
“Open House” in the Dental Hygiene Suite, and 
our hostesses were our state officers. We were 
honored to have our National President, Miss Beth 
Linn, and Margaret Swanson, Executive-Secretary, 
ADHA, as our guests for Sunday and Monday. 

Following registration on Monday morning, two 
lectures on “Practice Management” were presented 
by Miss G. Archanna Morrison, D.A.E., and L. D. 
Pankey, D.D.S. At the noon hour, our annual 
luncheon was held in the Lincoln Room, and Mrs. 
Ida Mae Maher and “Happy” from Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, were our guest speakers. 


Our business session was called to order by our 
President, Joan Kline. Beth Linn and Margaret 
Swanson talked to us for a brief period, after which 
followed the nomination and election of new offi- 
cers, The 1958-59 newly installed officers are: 
Juanita Schisler, President; Donna Dodd, Vice- 
President; Phyllis Rhoades, Secretary; Joan Robin- 
son, Treasurer. 

Hospitality Night was held on Monday evening, 
on the Indiana Roof, and was well attended by 
dentists, dental hygienists, and assistants from all 
over the state. This year was the Centennial Ses- 
sion of the Indiana State Dental Association. 

The last meeting day opened with a Coffee Hour, 
and entertainment by Juanita Schisler, who im- 
personated the well known Radio and ‘Television 
Star, Minnie Pearl. Juanita is not only an out- 
standing dental hygienist, and our new President, 
but a comedienne and singer as well. Installation 
of officers and clinics followed our entertainment. 

Lillian Dahl and Nancy Dudding, presented their 
table clinic, “The Hygienists’ Role In Preventive 
Dentistry.” Our dental hygiene students presented 
the following table clinics: “The Effects Of Over 
Radiation”; “A Caries Activity Test”; “Topical Ap- 
plication Of 8% Stannous Flouride”; “Dental Pro- 
phylactic Procedures.” 

Our session was concluded Tuesday afternoon, 
after we heard from Dr. Irving Glickman and Dr. 
Sidney Kahn, on ‘“Periodontia” and ‘Pedodontia.” 

In January, 1958, we had our first post-graduate 
seminar in Indianapolis, Student Union Building, 
Indiana University Medical Center. These sessions 
were well attended, and we are all grateful to 
Miss A. Rebekah Fisk, who made this possible. 

The Indiana State Dental Hygiene officers gave 
a Tea, June 11, 1958, for dental hygiene graduates, 
who took their state board examination at the 
Dental School in Indianapolis. This was the first 
year for such an event, and proved to be very suc- 
cessful, with twenty-nine registered hygienists. 

The Indiana State Dental Hygiene Association, 
wishes to welcome all the new hygienists who 
have recently joined our state organization this 
year. 

MARLENE CHRISTMAS 


Maine Dental Society Prexy Tells 
Hygienists of Visit to A.D.H.A. 
Headquarters 


The Maine Dental Hygienists’ Association held 
the Annual Mid-Winter Meeting, March 12, 1958, 
at the Dewitt Hotel, Lewiston, Maine. 

Bernette Cody, President, opened the session, by 
introducing our speaker, Rabbi Norman Zdanowitz, 
member, Board of Directors, Lewiston-Auburn 
School for Retarded Children. Rabbi Zdanowitz en- 
lightened us on the problems faced by personnel 
of this school, and similar schools, throughout the 
country. 

Dr. Arthur Moulton, our evening speaker, gave 
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us a very important lecture on Maine’s strategic 
position in Civil Defense. His lecture so stimulated 
our group, that we voted to take instruction in 
civil defense, the fall of 1958. Dr. Moulton sug- 
gested that one of the duties of paramount im- 
portance, might be that of sterilization. 

Our Annual Meeting was held June 19 and 20, 
1958, in conjunction with the Ninety-Third Annual 
Meeting of the Maine Dental Society, at the Samoset 
Hotel, Rockland, Maine. 

Our meeting was opened with the President's 
address, followed by committee reports and discus- 
sions. The following is our slate of officers for 
1958-59: Priscilla Sparrow, President; Dorothy Hay- 
ward, First Vice-President; Doris Homer, Second 
Vice-President; Sandra Schoppe, Secretary; Henri- 
etta St. Onge, Treasurer; Bernette Cody, Executive 
Council. 

The evening events were highlighted by a clam- 
bake, featuring Maine lobsters and clams, after 
which our members were invited to join the Den- 
tal Society, in listening to their speakers, Dr. Arthur 
Easton, District Trustee, and Dr. William Alstadt, 
President, American Dental Society. A barn dance 
was held in the ballroom, and the hygienists were 
honored to have Dr. Alstadt join them for part 
of the evening. 

After our business meeting, on Friday, we heard 
from Dr. Parker Mann, President Maine Dental 
Society, who spoke of his recent trip to Chicago, 
Illinois, and of our new American Dental Hy- 
gienists’ Association headquarters, and his pleasant 
and informative visit with Miss Margaret Swan- 
son, Executive Secretary of our national association. 

Carlita Phelps, District I Trustee, told us of 
her trip to the Miami meeting. Her informative 
message brought us much closer to the activities of 
our national organization, and provided an excel- 
lent conclusion to our 1958 meeting. 

SANDRA SCHOPPE 


Buffalo Eighth District Proves 
Excellent Host for New York 
Annual Meeting 


The Thirty-Eighth Annual Meeting of the Den- 
tal Hygienists Association of the State of New York, 
opened Monday morning, May 12, 1958, in the 
Washington Room of the Hotel Statler, Buffalo, 
New York. Mrs. Mildred Wates, President, presided. 
After greetings by Mrs. Susan Regan, President, 
Buffalo Eighth District Dental Hygienists’ Associa- 
tion, and Dr. Schick, President-Elect, New York 
State Dental Society, Mr. John D. Gillan, Rochester, 
spoke on “Office Practice Administration.” Mr. 
Gillan is a consultant for the Consultation Service 
and Training for Dental Personnel in Rochester. 

Our group was honored by being introduced to 
Miss Charlotte Wetherald, Chairman, Membership 
Committee of the ADHA, and the immediate Past 
President of Michigan State Dental Hygienists’ 
Association, and to Mrs. Helen Garvey, President- 


Elect of the ADHA. Mrs. Garvey brought us news 
from the Central Office with emphasis on the rea- 
sons for increasing national dues. 

A Trustee-Delegates meeting was held at one 
o'clock in the afternoon, and at this same time 
table clinics centered around “Nutrition For The 
Pre-School And School Child,” were presented in 
the Washington Room. Miss Victoria Barli of the 
Dairy Council of Niagara Frontier Area and Mrs. 
Maryrose Semini, also Mrs. Ida Littleboy are to 
be given credit for these fine clinics. 

Miss Louise Seaman, President-Elect, presided at 
the afternoon General Session. The speaker was 


Mrs. Clifford C. Furnas, Lecturer, Author, and’ 


former Instructor in Nutrition, who spoke on, 
“Guides To Good Eating.” 

The President’s Reception, one of the highlights 
of the convention, was held in the Official Suite 
from four o'clock to six o’clock. Many members 
of the New York State Dental Society attended. 
The receiving line consisted of the state officers, 
and Mrs. Garvey, and Miss Wetherald. 

A Membership Breakfast opened the meeting on 
Tuesday morning at nine o’clock. Mrs. Mildred 
Wates, presided at the business meeting, followed 
by the Trustee’s Report, Delegate’s Report to the 
National Meeting, Component Delegate’s Reports, 
and Election of Officers. 

We re-convened for the afternoon session at 
which Dr. Philip Ament, F.A.S.D., Instructor, Lec- 
turer and Writer of Hypnodontics, presented, “What 
The Dental Hygienist Should Know About Hypno- 
dontics.” Dr. Ament’s presentation was made very 
realistic by placing a subject under hypnosis before 
the group. He also showed two films taken in his 
office of actual case histories. 

The second highlight of the convention was the 
dinner for the members at the Sheraton-Brock 
Hotel, on the Canadian side, which overlooks the 
famed Niagara Falls. At this dinner we were all 
able to get to know Mrs. Edith Hardy Rector of 
California, who was the first President of our State 
Association and the second President of the ADHA. 
It was a great pleasure for all of us to meet Mrs. 
Rector, who is a very charming person. 

As conventions are good things, and “all good 
things come to a close,” we all awoke a little sorry 
on Wednesday morning, as we realized that this 
was our last day. At the general morning session, 
Dr. Harold A. Solomon, Chief, Dental Surgery, 
Roswell Park Memorial Institute, Buffalo, New 
York, showed us a film, “Early Diagnosis Of Oral 
Cancer.” 

The Annual Luncheon Meeting was held in the 
Georgian Room, at one o'clock, with Mrs. Mildred 
Wates presiding and Miss Geraldine M. Sullivan 
as Toastmistress. The following officers were in- 
stalled: Miss Lynn Canfield, President-Elect; Mrs. 
Patricia Giangreco, Vice-President; Miss Rosemary 
Spadaro, Corresponding Secretary; Mrs. Marian 
Mauer, Recording Secretary; Miss Bess Finkelstein, 
Treasurer; Miss Louise Seaman, President. 
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Mrs. Camille Toolan, Trustee, District III, pre- 
sented the Past Presidents with pins. We are happy 
to say that we had ten Past Presidents present. 

The convention closed fittingly with a humorist, 
Mr. Marius Risley, Assistant to the Director of 
Adult Education, Niagara Falls, Board of Educa- 
tion, Niagara Falls, New York. Mr. Risley spoke 
on “Wisdom Tooth and Funny Bone.” We all left 
for our homes feeling that we had spent three 
very worthwhile days in Buffalo, New York. 

A vote of thanks is to be given to Mrs. Marian 
Mauer, Convention Chairman, and her committee, 
for a fine program, and to Mrs, Susan Regan and 
her Buffalo Eighth District for being wonderful 
hostesses. 

LYNN CANFIELD 


Washtenaw District of Michigan 
Presents Current Interest Clinic 
on Radiation 


The Thirty-Sixth Annual Meeting of the Michi- 
gan State Dental Hygienists’ Association was a 
historic date for the newly chartered Flint District 
Dental Hygienists. The state’s retiring President, 
Miss Charlotte Wetherald, presented the charter to 
Flint’s President, Mrs. Jane Dalby, at the Annual 
Luncheon in the Tuller Hotel, April 28, 1958. 

Following the luncheon, the Washtenaw District, 
a group who takes pride in presenting a new and 
current interest clinic each year, presented one of 
the outstanding hygiene clinics. The title, “The 
R and You,” suggests the three dimensional dis- 
play showing the safest and the most dangerous 
positions for the operator when exposing x-rays. 
Consultant for this display was Professor Albert 
Richards, Chief, Department of Radiology, Univer- 
sity of Michigan Dental School. Two charts, ‘Pro- 
tection for the Patient,” and “Protection for the 
Operator,” listed the aids for reduction of unneces- 
sary exposure. A table display revealed the lead 
diaphragm, aluminum filter, extra long coil ex- 
tension cord, ultra fast films, ionization chamber 


WASHTENAW District, MICHIGAN, CLINIC, The clini- 
cians, Mrs. Mary Jackson, Mrs. Lorene Van Olteren, 
and Miss Priscilla Miley. 


Retiring President, Miss Charlotte Wetherald, hands 
the State gavel to the new President, Miss Ernes- 
tine Nache. 


dosimeter, and film badges. A three page handout 
booklet was prepared and given to those who de- 
sired additional information. This information con- 
cerned the aids shown, plus wall and barrier re- 
quirements and hints on how to “radiation proof” 
your office the “do-it-yourself-way.” The clinic has 
been presented three times during the spring, and 
each time words of praise have been received from 
the many dentists and auxiliary personnel who have 
studied it. 

The following morning opened the session with 
a Conference Breakfast. 

Close on the heels of the convention schedule, 
was the Annual Ann Arbor Day, held in the Uni- 
versity of Michigan Dental School, May 8, 1958. 
The morning business meeting was followed by 
two interesting and informative lectures. Dr. Harold 
W. Held, Associate Professor of Dentistry, spoke on 
the “Developmental Anomalies of the Teeth and 
Jaws,” showing illustrative slides of the various 
cases. Dr. Majow M. Ash, Assistant Professor of 
Dentistry, discussed “The Role of the Hygienist in 
the Detection of Systemic and Oral Disease.” Dr. 
Ash’s lecture made us more aware of our responsi- 
bility to the dentist and the patient. 

Preceding the evening dinner at the Men’s Union, 
Mrs. Sandra Cartwright held an informal “Open 
House.” The day concluded with sincere hopes of 
returning next year. 


MARY CHRISTIAN 


Southern California Reviews 
Successful Season 


Growth and change have been apparent in the 
Southern California State Dental Hygienists Asso- 
ciation during the past year. The most evident 
change is the formation of the Los Angeles County 
Component Society. We are proud to report another 
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ANNUAL ING—PENNSYLVANIA STATE Hy- 
GIENISTS’ AssOcIATION. Top left: President's re- 
ceplion. Top right: Beth Linn, ADHA Presi- 
dent; Dr. Linwood G. Grace, Chief Pennsyl- 
vania Stale Dental Division; Margaret Lay- 
bock; Louise Coira, President Pennsyivania 
State Dental Hygienists’ Association. Second 
photo, left column: The Annual Luncheon. 
Right column, left to right: Luncheon speaker 
and “Japanese Models.” Third photo, left 
column: Miss Louise Coira hands President’s 
Book to new President Dorothy Clark while 
Mrs. Ella Page, State Secretary-Treasurer 
takes noles. Right photo: the Harrisburg Area 
Table Clinic, Lower left: Installation of offi- 
cers. 
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ACTIVE INTEREST Is SHOWN IN AMERICAN CANCER SO- 
cleTY DispLAy aT ANNUAL STATE MEETING HELD AT 
THE STATLER HILTON. Left to right are: Irene Mur- 
phy, Ninth District Trustee, Beverly Leggett, Prest- 
dent of NCSDHA, Janis Hawley, President of 
SCDHA, and a representative of the American Can- 
cer Society. 


substantial increase in membership to 261 active and 
72 junior members. 

In the past year we have had seven monthly din- 
ner meetings, held on the third Wednesday of 
each month. Dr. Raymond Selder, of the California 
Professional Bureau and an authority on dental 
economics, opened our 1957 season with a talk en- 
titled “The Key to a Successful Future.” In Octo- 
ber, we met for our annual “Doctors’ Night” with 
the dentists attending as guests: Dr. Robert L. 
Reeves, Associate Professor of Oral Pathology and 
Periodontology at U.S.C. presented ‘“‘What Good 
are Dental Hygienists?” In November, Dr. Paul K. 
Hill, Endodontist, gave an illustrated lecture, “The 
Patient Doesn’t Want that Tooth Extracted.” Our 
December meeting was made extremely interesting 
by two of our members; Eloise Reis showed slides 
taken in Europe where she attended the Interna- 
tional Dental Meeting, and Mary Kobuke presented 
slides taken during her recent seven-month tour of 
the Orient. 

In January, Dr. Roland Grubb, Oral Surgeon, 
gave a lecture and film on positive suggestion and 
dental hypnosis entitled “Waking Suggestions.” In 
February, Dr. George Boone, Orthodontist, spoke 
to us on “Smiles.” The annual “Students’ Night” 
was held in March with the senior class of dental 
hygiene as guest and the speaker, Dr. James Rob- 


inson, Executive Secretary of the Southern Cali- 
fornia Dental Association. In March, the Western 
Society of Periodontology invited us to attend their 
Fifth Annual Meeting in Las Vegas, Nevada. 

Our Fifteenth Annual Meeting, held at the Statler 
Hotel in Los Angeles, began with a Membership 
Tea and Fashion Show. The beautiful fashions, in- 
cluding everything from swim suits to uniforms, 
were definitely enhanced by the lovely models, sen- 
ior dental hygiene students from U.S.C, 

Dr. J. A. Harding of San Diego gave an interest- 
ing illustrated lecture, “The Division of Responsi- 
bility in the Building of a Dental Practice.” Gen- 
eral business and election of officers followed in a 
general session. The wonderful participation and in- 
terest of all attending made this session both lively 
and lengthy. 

This year, the plan of using a Reference Com- 
mittee to review reports of officers, journal staff and 
committees was started. The Reference Committee's 
delineation proved highly advantageous; it was 
under the direction of Margaret Attarian, Chairman. 

Several clinics were presented by our members at 
which time a gift certificate for a uniform was 
presented to the clinician judged the best. At this 
same time, the students from U.S.C. presented edu- 
cational projects. 

Other speakers of interest were Dr, Frank Pavel 
of Los Angeles who told us about “Recent Advances 
in Oral Surgery,” and Dr. Francis V. Howell, whose 
subject was “The Dynamics of Oral Disease.” Then 
followed a lovely President’s Luncheon in honor 
of Janis Hawley, President. Rev. J. Whitcomb 
Brougher addressed the group. 

Eloise Reis, Past-President, conducted the in- 
stallation of the following new officers: President, 
Janis Hawley; President-Elect, Wilma Loman; Vice- 
President, Shirley Asche; Recording Secretary, 


Martha Ann Rafn; Corresponding Secretary, Jane 
Brothers; Treasurer, Elsie Mepham. 


SCDHA INSTALLATION 1958-59. Left to right: Shirley 
Asche, Vice-President, Wilma Lowman, President- 
Elect, Eloise Reis, former President, Janis Hawley, 
President, Martha Ann Rafn, Recording Secretary, 
Jane Brothers, Corresponding Secretary, and Elsie 
Mepham, Treasurer, 
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Each year, at the time of our annual meeting, a 
scholarship is awarded to a deserving student enter- 
ing dental hygiene at U.S.C. To raise money for this 
project, tickets were sold. A prize of a Rose Marie 
swim suit was awarded to the member selling the 
most tickets. The annual drawing for the scholar- 
ship fund was conducted by Denise Hastings, Chair- 
man of the Ways and Means Committee. 

Two post-graduate courses have been offered this 
year under the direction of Adele Wayman, Chair- 
man, of the Education Committee. The first course 
covered “Instrumentation” and the second the 
“Office Team,” planned for the dentist, dental hy- 
gienist and executive secretary. In the latter course, 
two dental hygienists, Irene Murphy and Joane 
Willenbacker, joined the instructors in presenting 
the course material. 

Margaret Attarian and her staff have provided 
another outstanding year of excellent Bulletins. 
Each issue proved highly stimulating and informa- 
tive. 

A charter was presented to the new Los Angeles 
County Component Society. Vida Sloan, whose 
efforts were mainly responsible for its formation, 
proudly received the charter. The officers of this 
group are: President, Vida Sloan; President-Elect, 


Dorothy Riley; Vice-President, Eleanore Lewis; 
Recording Secretary, Jean Palmer; Corresponding 
Secretary, Barbara Hinckley; ‘Treasurer, Wilma 


Motley. 

We were happy to have as a guest at this annual 
meeting, Beverly Leggett, President of the Northern 
California Dental Hygienists’ Association. Our presi- 
dent, Janis Hawley, was a guest at the Northern 


California Annual Meeting. These exchange visits 
do a great deal to further interest between the two 
groups. 

The San Diego Component Society had had an 
active year under the leadership of Shirley Asche. 
They did an excellent job of planning the program 
for hygienists attending the Pacific Coast Dental 
Conference. The speakers at their regular monthly 
meetings have presented a variety of educational 
subjects. The group has an impressive record of 
philanthropic contributions to the Children’s Dental 
Center and the Vulcain Home for tuberculosis pa- 
tients. Their King and Queen of Smiles Contest was 
its usual success. The officers of this group are as 
follows: President, Shirley Asche; President-Elect, 
Muriel A’bell; Vice-President, Barbara Nichols; 
Secretary, Joan Christensen; Treasurer, Maryellen 
Swangstue. 

The Orange County Component Society received 
their charter during the Annual Meeting in 1957, 
and they have spent an interesting first year. Their 
meetings covered scientific subjects and provided 
social activity. Their Projects Committee purchased 
toothbrushes for the Orange County Well-Baby 
Clinic. Their officers were: President, Martha Ann 
Rafn; Vice-President, Janet Moria; Secretary, 
Jackie Torre; Treasurer, Jane Brothers. 

We are honored to have a member of our associa- 
tion, Irene Murphy, as the Ninth District Trustee. 
Her ability and interest are well known to all of us, 
and we feel fortunate to have her as a representative 
on the national level. ; 


ELEANORE BEcKs LEWIs 
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OFFICERS AND TRUSTEES 


Miss Beth Linn, President ........ sepieronp tease ..s+++++--604 North 16th Street, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 

Mrs. Helen Garvey, President-Elect ...........-..scsseeseeees .++eeeee-Q959 Fisher Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 

Miss Tillie Ginsburg, First Vice-President ............... .604 North 16th Street, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 

Miss Edna Bradbury, Second Vice-President ........ ....++77 Massachusetts Avenue, Cambridge, Mass. 

Miss Anne Ragsdale, Third Vice-President ... .......... Doctor's Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 

Miss Margaret E. Swanson, Executive Secretary ..............- .. 100 East Ohio Street, Chicago 11, Ill. 

Miss Ruth M. Heck, Treasurer ........ sve .1605, West Allegheny Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 
TRUSTEES 

Miss M. Carlita Phelps, District I, 1958 ...... Pearl Street, Brandon, Vermont 

Miss Ethel Swimmer, District II, 1960 ..............s0sese000. 125 Whittier Street, Bridgeport, Conn. 

Mrs. Camille Toolan, District . .65 Mareeta Road, Rochester 11, New York 

Miss Irene Stankiewicz, District IV, 1958 ......... ......6222 Elmwood Avenue, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Mrs. Bertha Morgan, District V, 1959 ...........-+++ .seeeeeee++Q214 Manchester Road, Silver Spring, Md. { 

Mrs. Margaret S. Hunt, District VII, 1959 ......-..--.++-ee0e 3501 South Harrison, Fort Wayne, Indiana 

Miss Erna Heggemeyer, District VIII, 1958 ............- ..++++-1325 East 16th Avenue, Denver, Colorado 

Mrs. Irene “Murphy, District 1X, 1960. ..2910 Griffith Park Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Mrs.~March Fong, Past President ............... ica OIA art ....4263 St. Andrews Road, Oakland, Calif. 


CONSTITUENT STATE SOCIETY OFFICERS 
To keep current the listing of state officers, please notify Central 
Office of all changes at least six weeks prior to publication months. 


sident—Mrs. Betty Dickey, 2612 South 21st Street, Birmingham 
Bernice John, U.S.A.F. Hospital, Maxwell A.F. Base 


* President—Miss Lorraine Carlson, 431 South Aiverson Way, Tucson 
«Secretary—Miss Sylvia Dahl, 1923 East Copper, Tucson 


President—Miss Marie Kelly, 1607 West 22nd, Little Rock 
Arkansas ............ .Secretary—Miss Dot Ricketts, 5304 Stonewall Road, Little Rock 


° President—Mrs. Jo Anne Karr, 427 Fair Hills Drive, San Rafael 
California (Northern) . . Secretary—Miss Helen Ishida, 2016 Pine Street, San Francisco 


° . President—Miss Janis Hawley, 333 15th Place, Manhattan Beach 
California (Southern) + - Secretary—Mrs. Jane Brothers, 2719 Olive Lane, Santa Ana 


President—Miss Muriel M. Dunn, 312 Ogden, Denver 
Colorado ............ »Secretary—Miss Hazel Fair, 378 South Corona Street, Denver 


. President—Mrs. Frances Dolan, 525 Lincoln Avenue, Bridgeport 
Connecticut ..........Secretary—Mrs, Shirley Spiltoir, 2 Plumtree Lane, ‘Trumbull 


President—Mrs. Betty Digman, 1301 Pennsylvania Avenue, Wilmingtoy. 
Delaware ............. .Secretary—Miss Ruth Koehler, 814 North Harrison Street, Wilmington 


President—Miss Kathryn Beaudet, 819 Hillsboro Drive, Silver Spring, Maryland 
District of Columbia . . secretary—Mrs. Alice Eberhard, 1616 16th Street, N.W. 


Fl ida President—Miss Harriet Owen, 215-9th Street, S.E., Winter Haven 
orl Secretary—Miss Marilyn Sturgeon, 3005 8.W. 27th Ave., Miami 


. 
. 
. 
. 
. 
. 


G ° President—Mrs. Jane Neid, 537 Dan Lane, N.E., Atlanta 
eorgia Secretary—Mis. Helen Adams, 75 Rumson Road, N.E., Atlanta 


H. se President—Mrs, Aileen C. Grune, 315 Kawainui St., Lanikai, Oahu, T.H. 
awall ............ Secretary—Miss Jean Ishimura, 3466 Paalea St., Honolulu, T.H. 
Ili . President—Miss Colleen Owens, 5731 North Sacramento, Chicago, 45 
IMOIS ...........6..0. «Secretary—Miss Ruth Robertson, 692 Forest Avenue, Lake Forest 
° President—Miss Juanita Schisler, R.R. £5, Mt. Vernon 
Indiana Phyllis Rhodes, 2938 LaSalle Court’ 4462, Indianapolis 
I owa President—Mrs. Virginia Ringland, 3909 Richmond Rd. N.E., Cedar Rapids 
Secretary—Mis. Carolyn Kopecky, 933 Memorial Drive, S.E., Cedar Rapids 
Kansas President—Miss Alice Rogers, 1129 South Martinson, Wichita 
Secretary—Miss Dora Kaufman, 2221 Jardine Drive, Wichita 
President—Mrs. Marilyn Powell, 1539 Squires Drive, Louisville 
Kentucky Ann V. Lewis, 8448 
“ President—Miss Gladys Edwards, 418 Pujo Street, Lake Charles 
ET) « Secretary—Miss Violet B. Dickens, 2015 Line Avenue, Shreveport 
M ° President—Miss Priscilla Sparrow, 16 Pleasant Street, Auburn 
AINE Secretary—Miss Sandra Schopper, Orchard Street, Auburn 


M 1 d President—Mrs. Martha Graham, 4306 Parkton Street, Baltimore 
aryian Secretary—Miss Janet Levitan, 4841 Grantley Road, Baitimore 


President—Miss Grace Bagdoian, 83 Warwick Street, Lawrence 
Massachusetts ......... Secretary—Mrs. Anne Comeau, 97 Binney Street, Boston 


oe President—Miss Ernestine Nacke, 523 West South Street, Kalamazoo 
Michigan eeeeeeeeee- Secretary—Mrs. Dorothy Fosket, 411 North Adams, Ypsilanti 


* President—Mrs. Marjorie Kronke, 3229 Idaho Avenue, Minneapolis 
Minnesota ............ Secretary—Miss Mary Pilger, 3459 6th Street, N., Minneapolis 

a ° President—Miss Betty Anderson, 242 Griffith Street, Jackson 
Mississippi .......... «Secretary—Miss Marie Rutledge, Box 522, Greenwood 
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Nebraska re Pat President—Miss Carolyn Bussler, 1672 Van Dorn, Lincoln 


* Secretary—Miss Lona Mae Lowell, 3204 Avenue A, Kearney 


New Hampshire .. . . . Sscretary—aiss Cyathia Dow. Merrimack Street, Concord 

New Vouk ........... ilies 100 Ville 
Ohio President—Mrs. Jean Oltmanns, 1710 Mayfair Blvd., Mayfield Heights 


Oklahoma .... 


+ » Secretary—Miss Patricia Barber, 627 Salem Ave., Dayton 


President—Mrs. Martha Rosheger, 410 N.W. 29th, Oklahoma City 
+ + Secretary—Mrs. Geneva Knight, 1102 N.E, 63rd, Oklahoma City 


Pennsylvania ........ .Secretary—Mrs. Ella Bye, 608 High Blvd. Shillington 
Rhode Island . . . . Sceretary—atrs, Constance Sinione. 13 Oberlin Dr., Warwick 
South Carolina ..... . . Sccretary—Alrs: Doria A. Wood 04, Greenviie 
South Dakota ........ . Secretary—Miss lose Deticer 411 5th Avenue, Mitchell 
Tennessee ........... Elisabeth Mavle Drive 
Texas President—Mrs. Lois Willmann, 806 St. Matthews Court, Gonzetes 


Vermont ..... 
Washington . 
West Virginia ..... 


Wisconsin ....... 


+ « Secretary—Miss Patricia Clendenin, 5711 Gaston, Dallas 


President—Mrs. Ruth McKenzie, 76 North Union, Burlington 
+ eSecretary—Mrs. Carol Winnett, 186 Pine Street, Burlington 


President—Miss Anne Rt. Morrey, 6021 Brookfield Road, Richmond 
¢Secretary—Mrs. Jean T, Watkins, 2603 North Van Dorn Street, Alexandiia 


President—Miss Shirley McCarter, 2552 Warren Avenue, Seattle 
« » Secretary—Mrs, Carol Larsen, 417 13th, N., Seattle 


President—Mrs. Martha Foster, 1021 Stadium Place, Charleston 
- Secretary—Mrs. Helen Nolan, 2022 Enslow Boulevard, Huntington 


President—Miss Elizabeth Pitz, 122 East Gilman, Madison 
* * © Secretary—Miss Mary Frances Donovan, 1 Langdon Street, Ma¢ison 


° President—Mrs. Donna Coyne, 124 Cole Shopping Center, Cheyenne 
Wyoming ..... 1 


« ee Secretary—Miss Donna Mitteness, 1010 Grand Ave., Laramie 


POST CONVENTION TOUR 
TO MEXICO 
To follow the Dallas Meeting 


Depart Dallas Thursday Afternoon November 13, 1958 for delightful 12-day 
tour visiting Mexico City and environs, Acapulco, Cuernevaca and ‘Taxco, 
and return via Yucatan and terminating in New Orleans. This is the same 
tour we are offering the members of the American Dental Association so you 
will travel with them, not in any specified group for Hygienists only. Every- 
thing the very best, the finest hotels everywhere and private car sightseeing. 


Rate is $295.00 plus round trip air fares from your home town to Mexico 
via stop-over in Dallas for your annual meeting. Stop over in New Orleans 
can also be arranged if you desire. 


Also shorter tour of ten days starting and returning Dallas $229.55 
Write for information and detailed folder NOW to: 


Dr. C. W. Carrick 
CARRICK TRAVEL BUREAU OBERLIN, OHIO 
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Literally thousands of dentists have written us attesting the merits and 
effectiveness of STIM-U-DENTS and indicating their many specific uses. 


@ FOR BLEEDING GUMS @ AFTER PROPHYLAXIS @ CLEANING AROUND 


The Simple yet Scientific 
way to PROTECT the 
TEETH and GUMS! 


BRIDGES 
@ FOR RECEDING GUMS @ THE TREATMENT OF VIN- 


@ FOR SOFT, SPONGY CENT’S INFECTION AND 


@ EFFECTIVELY USED 


WITH OR 
GUMS OTHER GUM PATHOSIS oo 
@ EXCESSIVE CALCULUS @ CLEANING @ REVEAL CAVITIES 
ateaenaniial TRAUMATIZED AREAS AND LOOSE FILLINGS 


An invaluable aid to prevention and treatment of PYORRHEA and GINGIVITIS 


Ask For FREE SAMPLES for Patient Distribution. 


NOW AVAILABLE: Our new Professional Courtesy Package contains STIM-U-DENTS 
wrapped in bactericidal tissue tubes. If you desire, enclose $1.00 for 200 tubes or $4.00 
for 1000 tubes. 


|. 

Ask for Mail 
Samples Coupon | 
STIM-U-DENTS, INC., 14035 Woodrow Wilson Ave., Detroit 38, Mich. : 
[_] Send FREE SAMPLES for patient distribution. JADH-10/58 | 
Dr. | 
Please enclose your Professional Card or Letterhead 

Address 
City Zone State | 
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MAIL THIS ADV. FOR FREE SAMPLE 


phe CRESCENT 


* Safety for your patient 


© Protection for you... 


patented 


DENTAL MFG. CO. 
1839 S. Crawford Ave., CHICAGO 


Or. ....Address 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


WANTED: Registered dental hy- 
gienist for attractive, air-condi- 
tioned office. If interested in work- 
ing in Akron send details to Dr. Y. S. 
Palchick, 777 West Market Street, 
Akron, Ohio, Arrangements will be 
made upon contact. 


RECOMMEND 
Lavoris for the 
prevention and local 
relief of inflammatory 
conditions of the 
mouth and throat: 

It is a properly 
formulated 
mouthwash-gargle that 
accomplishes thorough 
cleansing and 
stimulation of tissues. 


Stimulating Astringent 


Javoris 


THE 
PROFESSIONAL 
gallon of Lavoris is 
available to practicing 
dentists and 
physicians. Please 
order on your 
professional stationery, 
including $2.50 for 
each gallon (delivery 
prepaid in the 
continental U.S.A.). 


Lavoris is 
important to thorough 
oral hygiene 


THE CHEMO-MECHANICAL 
cleansing action of Lavoris is unique. It 
coagulates and’ removes sticky, mucoid 
deposits from tissues. These non-adherent | 
deposits are then easily washed away. 


Mouthwash and Gargle : 


SUGGEST regular use of Lavoris to your patients. 
It's a pleasant, rewarding habit. 


THE LAVORIS COMPANY 
DEPT. OH-98, MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN. 


LAVORIS 

is a stable solution 
of zinc chloride and 
recognized adjuncts. 
It's pleasant tasting, 
yet contains no sugar. 
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* According to a recent survey, more than one-third 
of the population over 30 years of age wears some 
type of removable denture. Authority on request. 
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For the 1 patient out of 3° 
with denture-bearing tissues... 


Prescribe the gentle-action ORAL B 
for denture patients as well as for 
routine daily home care 


Many people in your waiting room have a com- 
mon problem — shrinkage and poor circulation 
in denture-bearing tissues. 

The ORAL B Toothbrush could be a welcome 
suggestion to these patients. Over 2500 very thin 
nylon bristles have smooth-top design, plus uni- 
formly gentle texture for real brushing comfort. 
These features make the ORAL B ideal for clean- 
ing teeth effectively and brushing gums safely. 

Make it easier for your denture patients to 
adopt proper home dental care habits by pre- 
scribing one brush for both teeth and gums. Send 
for an ORAL B 60 and test it with this particular 
use in mind. 


Only one texture ...iIn three sizes for all the family 


ORAL B Company e San Jose, California e« Toronto, Canada 
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WHEN DENTURES ARE “‘POLIDENT CLEAN” 
THEY REFLECT THOUGHTFUL DENTAL GUIDANCE 


PotipeNT offers the easy, safe way to keep 
dentures clean, fresh, sparkling . . . free of stains, 
scratches, odor. Just soak-rinse-wear. No harsh 
scrubbing to damage lustrous surfaces or delicate 
features; PoLipENT floats away debris, removes 
stains—within 5 minutes. 


Recommended by more dentists than any other cleanser 


For office supply of free samples, write— 


BLOCK DRUG COMPANY, INC. 
105 Academy Street + JERSEY CITY 2, NJ. 
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is a career of service to the Dental Profession 
..... one in which you play a vital role in 
maintaining the health of our nation. 


Your Trubyte Dealer Representative can, in turn, be of service 
to you. You can depend upon him for reliable information and 
advice concerning quality dental products. 


The Dentists’ Supply Company of New York, York, Pa. 


GEORGE BANTA COMPANY, INC., MENASHA, WISCONSIN, U.S.A. 
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